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INTRODUCTION 


T his book originated with A Pro- 
gram for Harvard College, the or¬ 
ganization that undertook the gigan¬ 
tic task of raising $82,500,000 for 
capital needs. The original plan was 
to publish a “booklet” in which 
“Harvard men in a number of fields of activity” 
would answer the general question “What 
Harvard Has Meant to Me.” A book of sixty 
or seventy pages was anticipated; the names of 
twenty-one College alumni were proposed as 
possible contributors. 

After three months of correspondence and 
editorial supervision, we have produced a book 
of 220 pages containing articles by thirty-nine 
alumni. Now I wish that it were twice as long 
and that it contained reports from twice as 
many men and that someone intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the graduate body could have 
devoted a year or two to preparing the manu¬ 
script systematically. For the warmth and 
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thoughtfulness of the articles printed in the 
succeeding pages, covering seventy years of per¬ 
sonal experiences, indicate a devotion to Har¬ 
vard that only a large book could adequately 
express. 

In view of the affectionate nature of the ma¬ 
terial assembled between these covers, I cannot 
finish my part of the work without dreaming 
wistfully of the intelligence and good will of 
the alumni who have not been communicated 
with. There are 45,000 alumni of Harvard Col¬ 
lege (112,000 of the University). Only thirty- 
nine of the College alumni are represented here. 
Many great thoughts about Harvard are obvi¬ 
ously still in escrow. 

The tone of the book was set in the following 
paragraph in the letter sent to prospective con¬ 
tributors: “The book will attempt to define 
some of the things that Harvard stands for in 
the life of the nation and the world. The pro¬ 
posal is that a number of graduates explain 
what Harvard has contributed to their personal 
lives and illustrate it by some anecdote, asso¬ 
ciation or experience of a personal nature.” 

Copies of the letter were sent to sixty-eight 
alumni of the College selected — rather impul¬ 
sively, I fear — from a long list of men well 
known in their fields who have also retained an 
interest in Harvard. Fifteen did not acknowl- 
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edge the letter. (May God preserve them. There 
is nothing I can do for them now.) Others re¬ 
plied that they did not have time to add one 
more chore to their daily work-load. This was 
true notably of the men engaged in government 
affairs. They hardly have time to draw a civil 
breath between one official crisis and the next. 

Two or three men reported that they had 
wooed the Muse as passionately as they could, 
but that she had not responded. Middle-aged 
gentlemen, they were naturally chagrined. Many 
of the thirty-nine who have contributed to the 
book are also busy men — especially President 
Pusey and President Emeritus Conant, whose 
professional and personal responsibilities are 
endless and complex. But those who were able 
to respond put the book high on their list of 
engagements. It has been an encouraging ex¬ 
perience to feel the concern and sense of re¬ 
sponsibility that everyone revealed — even those 
who declined — when asked to do something for 
Harvard. Everyone seemed to feel that any Har¬ 
vard presentation was a mandate for his best 
work. 

“The present plan,*' said the letter to the pro¬ 
spective contributors, “is to limit the length of 
contributions to a maximum of one thousand 
words— and ideally half that length or even 
less.’* To the many contributors who accepted 
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this admonition as a latter-day Mosaic law, I 
owe an apology. For many o£ the articles run 
over one thousand words. Since every word a 
Harvard man writes is precious and represents 
a deliberate alliance with God, I have not dared 
to eliminate much. 

The two youngest contributors — Michael 
Dean Butler, ’56 and Jonathan Kozol, '58 — 
received no instructions about length from me 
and were therefore under no restraint. But they 
are in a position to provide basic information. 
President Lowell once said: '‘No wonder colleges 
are reservoirs of knowledge. The freshmen bring 
a little in, and the seniors take none away, and 
knowledge accumulates.'" I have viewed the arti¬ 
cles by our youngest contributors from that en¬ 
lightened point of view. 

Among the privileges of serving as editor of 
a book of this kind is the fact that the editor is 
under no obligation to contribute one of the 
articles. He is a signpost who points the direc¬ 
tion but never goes there. While the contribu¬ 
tions have been coming in, however, I have often 
wondered what topic I would have chosen if 
some plausible alumnus had adjured me to 
throw my brains about. 

Many of the essays stir pleasant memories in 
an alumnus who has been out of bounds for forty 
years — Copey, whose strictures governing the 
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English sentence still terrify me; the portrait of 
Taussig lecturing; the kindly, homely face of 
Dean Briggs; the probity and dedication of 
George Pierce Baker; the ludicrous aloofness of 
the Harvard community to the issues of the first 
World War before we were drawn in; the foolish 
gravity of the student R.O.T.C., marching 
ferociously around the landscape. These and 
many other observations particularly appeal to 
me. 

I did not learn much at Harvard. A thin, 
bleak Yankee, I was impervious to anything I 
did not know already. The range and flexibility 
of the culture of the students today amaze me. 
I was not aware of the character of Harvard 
until the angry wave of intolerance swept across 
the country after the first World War. For the 
first time I understood the importance and the 
significance of the principle of free inquiry. 
When intolerance loosened the foundations of 
the nation. Harvard stood like a rock for the 
right to think, the right to utter and the right 
to dissent; and Harvard has stood like a rock 
ever since, although the hatred, fear and vilifica¬ 
tion have become increasingly vicious through 
the years. 

At the Spring meeting of the Associated Har¬ 
vard Clubs in Washington, John Lord O’Brian 
addressed himself to this topic with an authority, 
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documentation and nobility that cannot be 
equalled. The parts of his address that bear on 
this topic appear in this book, revised in minor 
details to recognize the change from platform to 
printed page. 

If this allegiance to freedom is not Harvard’s 
greatest contribution to the nation and the 
world, it is Harvard’s richest gift to me. In the 
workaday affairs of a living society there is 
nothing more moving than the spectacle of men 
standing for principle — especially in the cases 
in which the principle infringes on personal taste 
or seems to be against personal interest. For 
allegiance to principle frequently involves hard 
decisions. Harvard as an institution has often 
had to make those decisions. The consistency 
with which Harvard has made them proves that 
learning and freedom are different phases of the 
same thing. Respect for this quality in Har¬ 
vard’s character runs through the pages of this 
book. 

I wish to thank William Bentinck-Smith, 
Assistant to President Pusey, for ably defining 
the purposes of this book; and Laurence O. Pratt 
and both the Cambridge and New York branches 
of A Program for Harvard College for unfailing 
advice and assistance in the editorial work. David 
W. Bailey, Secretary to the Corporation, has 
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added to his burdens the task of designing the 
book and seeing it through the press. The cheer- 
ful format is his personal contribution to a 
Harvard family project. 

Brooks Atkinson 
A.B. 1917 
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AN ISLAND OF 
LIGHT 


1 CAME to Harvard in the autumn of 1924, 
an unintimidated freshman in an expectant 
and receptive mood. My first impression, as 
I suppose is true of most new students who 
come to Cambridge from the Midwest, was 
a sense of the history around me illustrated 
by Harvard's old buildings and other evidences 
of a notable past of which I was only vaguely 
conscious through my reading. But my second 
impression was of my classmates — or at least 
the first group of them I met. 

/ The first time I entered the dining hall of 
Gore, which was then a freshman dormitory, I 
went to the nearest empty chair. As I sat down, 
I said hello to my two or three nearest neigh¬ 
bors. They must at least have looked in my di¬ 
rection; perhaps they may well have grunted a 
response to my greeting, as a minimum conces- 
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sion to etiquette. But my clear recollection is 
that with very little recognition of my presence 
they went right on talking animatedly among 
themselves. 

What talk it seemed to bel Shaw, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche. Back and forth the conversation went, 
in the clever fragmented sentences of quick 
repartee. Before dessert they had gone on to 
Katherine Mansfield, and then in a postprandial 
few minutes they dealt, to their satisfaction and 
mine, with Cabell and Mencken. 

This was not the kind of talk which experience 
with contemporaries back home had led me to 
expect. I was at once amazed, terrified, excited, 
and pleased. And so began my experience of 

of the authors discussed so con¬ 
fidently at that meal have remained in my 
memory, for though I may have heard of them 
before coming to Harvard, I certainly had not 
read them, and later, as I discovered them for 
myself, their names were driven into my mem¬ 
ory. Each time I met one, I recalled the sick 
feeling I had had that first night when I came 
to Harvard alone — my first trip east of Chicago 
— and was confronted with the incredible, if 
perhaps —may I add this now? — slightly pre¬ 
tentious erudition of a select new group of 
Harvard undergraduates clearly much better 
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prepared for what lay ahead than I. But may 
I also say that the great respect I acquired for 
Harvard undergraduates at that time, though 
it may since have changed character, has never 
been diminished in even slight degree by pro¬ 
longed association with them. 

Dare I admit that now my most vivid recol¬ 
lection of my first year’s study is a phrase from 
a freshman German examination? The teacher 
of this course was a lively young German grad¬ 
uate student, a superb teacher, whose name, 
unfortunately, has long since left me. For our 
final examination in sight reading he had writ¬ 
ten in German a short, whimsical account of an 
American movie. Perhaps he had the senior 
Douglas Fairbanks in mind. At any rate in the 
first few sentences the hero was shown perform¬ 
ing a series of incredible physical exploits. Next 
we were shown the heroine in peril, drowning 
in a mountain lake. As I recall, the text then 
ran something like this: “But don’t worry, it is 
now nearly eleven o’clock, and since this is a 
movie all must soon end happily.” At once the 
hero appeared from nowhere, dove into the lake, 
thrashed about madly, if ostentatiously, and 
finally pulled the heroine safe to shore. Im¬ 
mediately the camera came close to reveal her 
in his arms, dry, beautiful, and perfectly 
groomed, and then, at the end, moved from 
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the handsome, happy couple, to show a little dog 
who looked on (the typical movie fade-out of 
the period) '*und wedelt mit dem Schwanze” 

I imagine we were supposed to be learning 
which cases followed which prepositions, but this 
particular teacher, like so many teachers at 
Harvard, was teaching a great deal more than 
the immediate matter in hand. It was his guid¬ 
ing idea, I suppose, that to get on in the world 
we should learn to be critical; but it was also 
salutary for us that in his practice criticism was 
always characterized by good humor. 

/ A year or two later I had found my way into 
courses of John Livingston Lowes and Irving 
Babbitt. From that time each day was filled 
with what were to me fresh ideas and excited 
inspiration to read and go on learning. Pro¬ 
fessor Lowes’ course in sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century lyric poetry was one of the first 
at Harvard which for me seemed completely to 
break through the limitations of the containing 
course. It was not so much an exercise in learn¬ 
ing as an experience of life itself. yTThere was 
much in the course of interest anci delight, but 
what chiefly remains now is an image of Lowes 
reading—one might almost say barking —an 
endless flood of lyric poetry with such delight 
that one could not fail to feel its enchantment. 
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It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

# « # 

Tell me where is Fancy bred. 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

# # # 

If she think not well of me, 

What care I how fair she be? 


And there is Babbitt, rolling a pencil between 
his hands, looking over the tops of his glasses, 
saying of Tennyson's Locksley Hall: “This sci¬ 
entific belief in the far-off divine event is nothing 
other than a form of nostalgia, an offshoot of 
the Romantic imagination, illegitimately asso¬ 
ciated with the religious virtue Peace." It was 
heady stuff for a young student finding his way 
into the world of ideas. This and much more 
of the kind in endless profusion. Whatever one 
thought of Babbitt's point of view, there was 
never any mistaking that he had one, nor any 
reason to doubt that he was every day dealing 
with matters of immense and urgent importance. 
From him one learned more than ever that life 
and learning are not to be separated — that what 
one thinks mattersl He was a superlative peda¬ 
gogue whose classes were full of import, broadly 
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conceived as few would now dare — and never 

dull^ 

The intimate experiences of Harvard are, of 
course, as individual and as numerous as the 
students who come here. Today it may be that 
I am more aware of and impressed by the variety 
and range of intellectual interest represented in 
the great faculty of the whole University, and 
by the faculty’s importance both for enriching 
the known and for keeping alive the possibility 
for learning, than I am perhaps by students. But 
fortunately there is no need to set these two 
groups against each other. They both belong; 
together they make Harvard. 

In the complex and confused world in which 
we all find ourselves it is possible to think of 
Harvard as a kind of island of light in a very 
widespread darkness, and I must confess I some¬ 
times do just this. But I also know that the 
figure is not really an apt one, for Harvard has 
never been an island severed from the broad 
concerns of men and is certainly not one now. 
Instead, it is rather intimately involved in the 
complex culture to which it belongs. Its dis¬ 
tinction is that in it intellectual activity has an 
opportunity to come into sharper focus, and so 
becomes richer, more vivid, more convincing, and 
more captivating than in society at large. 

As the freshman comes into this place he can- 
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not fail to be impressed by the extraordinary 
liveliness, concentration and devotion with which 
learning long has been and is now pursued — 
nor can a PresidentI 

Nathan M. Pusey received the 
degree of A.B, from Harvard 
in 1^28; A.M., ip^2; Ph.D,, 

He has been President of Har¬ 
vard University since 
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THE DAY IT 
RAINED 


W E HAD talked about the day 
for more than a year. In¬ 
deed, Tom Slocum declared 
that if he heard one more 
speech about plans for the 
Tercentenary Celebration, he 
would believe that he had already been there. 
As to the exact date, there had been, at first, 
some question. The founding of a college is not 
like the birth of a baby; it is not an event which 
can be said to have occurred on a certain day. 
Historians can usually find good reasons why 
any one of a number of dates might be designated 
as ‘‘the day” when “the founding” took place. 
The vote of the General Court which established 
Harvard College was passed on November 7, 
1636. But November, we argued, is clearly not 
a good month for a celebration. College would 
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be in session, football interest would be nearing 
its peak, the weather uncertain. Unless one 
were satisfied with a simple indoor ceremony 
attended by a relatively small number, another 
month had better be found. 

Fortunately, some one remembered that the 
General Court which established the college 
later to be called Harvard, first convened on 
September i8, 1636 (old style or new style, I 
cannot recall). So, September 18, 1936 would 
be '‘the day.” After this date had been "cleared” 
with Sam Morison, the official historian, every¬ 
one was happy. The big affair would be held 
in the College Yard without interfering with 
college business and the weather promised to be 
good. Of course, a day in October would be 
more certain. Mr. Lowell, it was said, had picked 
a day in that month for his inauguration after 
examining the weather records for fifty years or 
so. And the weather had been perfect. But the 
same records also provided a favorable prognosis 
for September. Indeed, so favorable were the 
predictions, that as late as mid-July no plans 
had been made for the eventuality of wet 
weather. But an alternative was eventually con¬ 
structed; though I remember Jerome Greene’s 
saying something to the effect that it could 
hardly be called an alternative, since the audi- 
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ence would be cut from 10,000 to about 1,000, 
the capacity of Sanders Theatre. 

We considered the possibility of a tent, — this 
was the period of the tented Commencements 
behind Sever. But a tent large enough to shelter 
the audience we envisioned would not only look 
like, but probably be, a circus tent. So we de¬ 
veloped plans for seating 10,000 people between 
Widener and the Church and trusted that the 
weather would be good. It was, on September 
17, the day of the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, — a meeting which provided the 
first test of our plans. After that day was done, 
we went to bed full of confidence for the moirow. 
Indeed, even a last-minute check before break¬ 
fast on the 18th, — the day, — by Jerome Greene, 
indicated no precipitation unless a little hurri¬ 
cane which was out at sea should suddenly 
change its course. When I received this mess¬ 
age, I waved aside the remote contingency of a 
hurricane’s changing its course so as to interfere 
with our celebration. (This was before New 
England became hurricane conscious.) We 
breakfasted without worry and, leaving my 
guests to robe, I walked to the Massachusetts 
Avenue entrance of Widener, hardly noticing 
the overcast sky. 

Confusion before an academic procession starts 
is traditional. Scholars put on their robes and 
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wander about greeting friends and disobeying 
instructions. I was in the middle of the con¬ 
fusions in the lower hall of Widener, welcoming 
guests, when suddenly I looked at the gown on 
the person whose hand I was shaking. There 
seemed to be water on iti Involuntarily I 
reached forward, swept my fingers over the front 
of the gown and drew back my hand in horror. 
'Tour gown is wet,” I exclaimed. "Yes,” the 
guest replied, "it's raining, didn’t you know it?” 

We went through with the morning exercises 
according to schedule. It drizzled and the tall 
silk hats and the gowns got wetter and wetter. 
The audience did not flinch, however, though 
some put up umbrellas. Three-quarters of the 
way through the program, there was a brief let¬ 
up and then, as the final hymn was sung, the 
skies opened and it poured. Robert Blake won 
immortal fame by miraculously providing whis¬ 
key for the dripping academic dignitaries when 
the procession returned to the library. The 
afternoon alumni meeting was held in Sanders 
Theatre. What was said by Presidents Roosevelt, 
Lowell and Angell will be remembered by the 
few who were lucky enough to squeeze in. The 
President of Yale’s remark about his colleague’s 
way of "soaking the rich” has become part of 
Harvard’s folklore. People even spoke kindly 
of the morning exercises. Indeed, there were 
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many who declared that the entire day had been 
an historic occasion. But as I look back upon 
it, of only one thing I am absolutely sure: it 
really rained. 

James B. Conant received the 
A.B, degree from Harvard in 
1 ^ 1 ^; Ph.D. in chemistry^ igi 6 . 

He is President Emeritus of Har¬ 
vard University. After serving as 
U.S. Ambassador to Germany, he 
is now engaged in educational 
research in New York. 
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TEACHING 

INTEGRITY 


H arvard represents many different 
things to many different people. It 
seems to me that the quality which 
is most widely recognized, however, 
the quality which has particularly 
earned admiration and respect for 
Harvard all over the world, is intellectual 
integrity. 

This does not mean, of course, that Harvard 
or its faculty, or its students and alumni, are 
always ‘'right.'" Heaven forbid; the world would 
be an intolerable place if they were. Nor does 
it mean that Harvard men have anything like 
a perfect record in their subordination of self- 
interest to the pursuit and open declaration of 
rational truth as they see it. But I think the 
general batting average has been high on both 
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counts, and that in this lies the key to Harvard's 
position and repute. 

Intellectual integrity, however, is a rather arid 
and austere virtue, lacking in visible glamor and 
notoriously difficult to achieve. Indeed, it often 
takes much painful labor even to discover what 
the course of action is, which intellectual integ¬ 
rity would dictate. How, then, has it been pos¬ 
sible to teach intellectual integrity and make it 
widely attractive to generation after generation 
of undergraduates who, when they arrive in 
Cambridge, are usually quite ignorant of the 
world in which they live, imperfect in their self- 
discipline, full of animal spirits, and often ill- 
kempt? It is a remarkable and mysterious proc¬ 
ess. 

In my own undergraduate experience, Frank 
W. Taussig was an outstanding leader in the 
process, as I think he was to many other student 
generations. I first encountered him {eheu 
fugacesl) in the old Economics A lectures, deliv¬ 
ered to a class of many hundreds in that rather 
dismal one-story building, the New Lecture 
Hall. He used to talk, without notes, while 
sitting in a simple desk chair placed perilously 
near the edge of the high platform. 

As he warmed to his theme, his eyes sparkled 
and seemed to shoot out blue flame, his face 
took on alarming expressions, his head and 
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shoulders twisted upward and sideways; and all 
the time one foot and ankle maintained a cease¬ 
less hypnotic writhing in front of him, in a per¬ 
fectly regular rectangular dance. It was a truly 
fantastic spectacle. Yet he spoke winged words. 
Complex problems became simple. Dull or un¬ 
known phrases, like “bank reserves’’ and “mar¬ 
ginal utility,” took on meaning and became keys 
to fascinating new puzzles. The whole world, 
at his hands, was vivid and pulsing. 

And all through his picture of that world ran 
the clear golden thread of his own ceaseless quest 
for rational truth. He tried to show us how to 
test the validity of the apparent facts, then how 
to disentangle the promptings of one’s own and 
others’ prejudices and self-interest to arrive at 
an objective interpretation of those facts, and 
finally, how to draw reasonable and fairminded 
conclusions about goals and courses of action. 
In the end, we were made to understand some¬ 
thing of what goes on when a gifted intellect 
seeks truth in a world presenting many decep¬ 
tions and temptations. 

It is from men such as Taussig, who are at 
once practitioners and radiators of the notion 
of intellectual integrity, that any great university 
draws its main strength. Harvard has no monop¬ 
oly of intellectual integrity, of course, but I think 
it has been especially rich in the large number 
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of men like Taussig whom it has commanded 
over the years; and it is to them that Harvard 
owes its own special quality. 

James W, Angell received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard 
in i^i8; AM,, 1^21; Ph.D,, ip2^. 

He has been Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics at Columbia University 
since 19ji. He is the author of 
several books on the subject of 
economics. 
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AFTER FORTY 
YEARS 

I T WAS odd to find the request for a few 
words about Harvard on my desk just as 
I got back from College. I had spent a 
happy week in the Yard, doing research in 
the Houghton Library. Every morning I 
appeared there at nine-thirty, remained 
until one, when my son, class of ’59, and several 
of his friends would pick me up for lunch. Then 
I would come back to work till five. I found 
that I couldn’t wait for the mornings, to enter 
the Johnston Gate on Harvard Square, pass 
Massachusetts, where I used to meet Professor 
Baker in English 47, pass Weld, where I hved 
the first year, look across to Hollis and recall 
the agonizing hours spent there reading themes 
to Copey (usually fast asleepl), and by Widener 
which, in 1916, was our only resource. 

I fotmd that my son and his friends were not 
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as excited at being at Harvard as I was. I envied 
them their youth and being there; they had al¬ 
ready earmarked their Spring vacation! Then 
I reflected that perhaps the whole theory of 
sending the young to college is wrong. Perhaps 
it would be more sensible to work at whatever 
job you could find till you were forty or fifty, 
and matriculate at that age. Certainly no week 
has ever passed by so swiftly for me. I hated to 
leave the Yard for New York. 

Three or four years ago, at a pleasant lunch 
in Boston, given by The Club of Odd Volumes, 
to which I was generously invited by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, I met William A. Jackson, the 
Director of the Houghton. He knew that I had 
just returned from a visit to Max Beerbohm, 
and that I hoped to write about him. “We have 
a Beerbohm Collection at the Houghton,'* he 
said quietly. “You ought to look at it!" I never 
did look at it till just a month ago. This omis¬ 
sion I now add to the many sins in that cate¬ 
gory — to say nothing of the others! — which I 
have to answer for. Had I gone to see the 
Houghton Collection when Mr. Jackson first 
suggested it, I should have been able, on my 
subsequent visits to Sir Max, to have displayed 
a knowledge of the minutiae of his unpublished 
writings that would have astonished him, that 
must have made me seem a necromancer. 
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I might have said: “That was very amusing. 
Max, that triolet you wrote for Granville 
Barker’s wife, composed on the day when you 
thought he wouldn’t turn up for lunch.” He 
wrote it in February 1923, and he must surely 
have forgotten it, even if he remembered writing 
it at all. But I might have recited it to him! 
For that lost stupendous effect I shall never cease 
reproaching myself. 

And then there was the little episode of the 
“Ballade Tragique a Double Refrain.” Max 
had written it so very long ago for private circu¬ 
lation, and he remembered, alas, only the first 
few lines. It concerns a lethal argument between 
King George the Fifth’s footman, and the Queen’s 
maid; the former insists that the King is duller 
than the Queen, and the latter holds out loyally 
for her mistress. They reach an impasse; the 
butler finally has to kill an antagonist who 
maintains a position so manifestly absurd, and 
then he kills himself out of the sheer force of 
logic. I had meant to return to Max to ask him 
to dig this Ballade up for me somehow; but then 
Max died, and I knew I should never hear the 
rest of this tragic history. But there, on my very 
first morning in the Houghton, I found it staring 
at me in Max’s own calligraphy. I might have 
recited that to him too! 

You can’t smoke in the Houghton (no human 
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institution is perfect), but it was an advtange 
in a way because it gave me excuses for small 
excursions: into Widener, to look up this and 
that, to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr/s office in the 
cellar (he was never there: I concluded that he 
was an absentee professor, or perhaps he just 
doesn't like cellars), or to my old room, 4^ Weld. 
I stood outside the door, but couldn't summon 
up the effrontery to knock. I walked to Sanders 
where I used to hear Dr. Karl Muck and the 
Boston Symphony, and where I saw Forbes 
Robertson in “Hamlet," his farewell perform¬ 
ance in the United States. Moved at the recep¬ 
tion, he made a speech; “I shook an extra leg, 
so to speakl" 

I wandered into Hollis in memory of Copey. 
Some years after I left Harvard, in Hollywood, 
I met, at Montague Glass's, Earl Derr Diggers. 
He was an alumnus of English 12, too; I asked 
him whether reading themes to Copey had been 
the ordeal for him that it had been for me. 
“Ordeall" he said and, even then, mopped his 
brow. “I brought Copey a story once," he told 
me, “a triangle story; I thought I had invented 
the surprising situation in which a man is in 
love with the wife of his friend. In the first 
few sentences Copey fell elaborately asleep, and 
those great whistling snores filled the room. I 
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Struggled on till I reached my great and un¬ 
precedented climax: the wife was in the lover’s 
arms, and her husband made a tactless entrance. 
Immediately,’ I read, ‘he understood.’ This 
flash of percipience on the part of the husband 
was so dazzling that it woke Copey up. ‘What a 
brainl’, he said.” 

The reading ended right there, and so, 
Biggers felt, his career as a writer of fiction. He 
turned then to philosophy, and next time 
brought in an abstruse essay on aesthetics. At 
the end of the first paragraph Copey said: 
“Biggers, where do you get your hair cut?” 
Earl was so startled that he answered literally, 
“Brattle Street.” “You should try the one on 
Harvard Square,” said Copey, “much better 
there.” This experience drove Biggers back to 
fiction. 

I lived, during that week in the Houghton 
on two historical levels: Max’s at Oxford and 
in London in the ’go’s, and my own in Cam¬ 
bridge somewhat later. The little walks to 
smoke occurred in what I suppose is the present, 
but as I strolled around the Yard, I knew only 
reasonably that it was forty years since I had left 
college. It was easy to believe, because I wished 
to believe it, that I was getting something ready 
for Copeyl 
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ITS NOT 
ANARCHY 


T he harvard I have known for 
over forty years seems to me, even 
in a time which the publicists like 
to complain is one of conformity, 
of ''other-direction,” of the "or 
ganization man,” to be still almosi 
an abbaye de Theleme. Harvard men distribute 
themselves along the full length of whatever 
curve of human behavior you choose to con¬ 
struct, We all know this and rejoice in the 
knowledge. We do not feel that this freedom, 
and this resulting variety, are dangerous to our¬ 
selves or to others. It is no anarchy. 

For Harvard's multanimity, to speak only of 
things of the mind, has its own disciplinary 
value. No one, student or teacher, can surround 
himself wholly with yes-men and yes-things. The 
environment can deflate the very pride it has 
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nourished. My own first deflation came with 
the first theme returned in English A; I can still 
remember that I had confused “recourse’’ with 
“resource,” and what is worse, used “flaunt” to 
mean “flout.” I think the instructor had com¬ 
mented on the whole essay as “derivative,” and 
I know I received a stimulating freshman “D.” 

What stays most firmly in my mind as a fine 
chastening, however, goes back to my first years 
as a teacher. Among my seniors in 1924 was an 
able but not scholarly young man, who grad¬ 
uated with a safe “cum laude” — an honor I 
felt I had won as much as he had. He vanished, 
as seniors do, and turned up several years later 
in the Square. We recognized and greeted each 
other (Harvard men often do, in spite of the 
legend) and I asked the inevitable “What are 
you doing now?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m back at the Business 
School. You know, Mr. Brinton,” he went on 
very cheerfully, “I never really got much out 
of die College.” 

“And are you getting something out of the 
Business School?” 

“I certainly am. We have the case method. 
We study real problems.” 

I had had him write me essays on topics such 
as “Had you been on the jury that tried Socrates, 
how would you have voted?” This I thought 
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was a very real problem, even after 2,300 years, 
but clearly he had not thought so. 

“How does it work out?” I asked politely. 

“Well, take right now: I’m on my way to 
Central Square to study a problem. I’m a chain- 
store manager, say for a firm like ELresge. I’ve 
got to decide whether or not to open a soft-drink 
and lunch counter in our branch at Prospect 
and Mass. Avenue.” 

I hope I did not show my feelings. In that 
decade of Mencken and Sinclair Lewis we on 
the Cambridge side of the Charles were pretty 
contemptuous of the school that had just mush¬ 
roomed up on the Allston side. My former stu¬ 
dent had found Socrates dull and a hypothetical 
chain store in Central Square interesting. So 
much the worse for him. 

But I could not dodge the deflating facts: 
he hadn’t “got much out of” me, and he had 
got a lot out of a kind of training I found — 
well, Sinclair Lewis had recently in ‘‘Babbitt” 
put it better than I could. 

Now I will not pretend that this incident was 
for me a sudden conversion from intellectual 
snobbery to gentle but hard-headed realism. 
From it I do, however, date a slow process of 
changing convictions which has led me to two 
conclusions among many others: First, that my 
student was justified in finding in awareness of 
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facing a problem, one not solved for him in 
advance, a major incentive to thinking and 
learning; it was up to me to make him see that 
history is full of problems worth trying to solve. 
Second, if after trying my best I were to fail 
with him and his likes in the future, I should not 
be hurt, but strengthened in my appreciation for 
Harvard’s eternal variety. A Harvard wholly 
Irving Babbitt, with never a George Babbitt, 
would not be Harvard. Surely Veritas demands 
no less an admission? 
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NURSERY FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

T he great virtue of Harvard, it 
has always seemed to me, is that it 
favors what David Reisman calls the 
*‘inner-directed” mind. This is an 
ungrammatical phrase, unless I am 
mistaken, and so is the phrase “other- 
directed,” this writer’s term for the opposite 
category. But everybody knows what these 
phrases mean, and everyone must be grateful 
to the creator of them. As I gather from “The 
Lonely Crowd,” David Reisman feels that the 
“inner-directed” mind is dying out; and, if that 
should happen, heaven help all people like him¬ 
self, thinkers, men of pure science, artists and 
writers. 

But this mind will not die out if the Harvard 
way of life survives in a world of committee men, 
group thinkers and the kind of person who is 
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described as the “organization man/’ the hero 
of so many modern institutions. In this world 
anyone who goes alone, walks by himself and 
fails to wear on his face a patent-leather smile 
is regarded as a menace and presumably a 
psychopath who ought to be subjected to medical 
treatment. But how would any of the heroes of 
Plutarch, Vasari’s lives or the lives of the saints 
have fared in this world in which only the ad¬ 
justable and the adaptable have any value? None 
of these characters had any use for parties, 
crowds or gangs, for thinking in groups or in 
terms of organizations (as we understand these 
in our time), for the orthodoxy that is a touch¬ 
stone now quite outside the religious sphere and 
is praised in every sphere of life. These men and 
their modern congeners are the “undiscipline- 
ables” of William James, and it is just they who 
have found at Harvard a “nursery for independ¬ 
ent and lonely thinkers.” 

I am quoting James in “Memories and Studies,” 
and I continue to quote that great and glorious 
human soul who made the mistake of preaching 
pragmatism. Why, William James asked, do the 
undisciplineables go to Harvard? “It is because 
they have heard of her persistently atomistic con¬ 
stitution, of her tolerance of exceptionality and 
eccentricity, of her devotion to the principles of 
individual vocation and choice. It is because 
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you cannot make single one-ideaed regiments o£ 
her classes. It is because she cherishes so many 
vital ideals, yet makes a scale of value among 
them.'' (It is this making of the *'scale of 
values" that has established metes and bounds 
for what might otherwise be a sterile eccentri¬ 
city and anarchy.) 

Could anything finer ever be said of any uni¬ 
versity? And does this not largely explain the 
noble contribution that Harvard has made to 
the life of the country and the world? 

Van Wyck Brooks received the 
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A MEMORY OF 
COPEY 


O NE AFTERNOON during a Jan- 

uary thaw I wandered away from 
the Yard toward the river doubt¬ 
ing whether there was much left to 
live for. It was already dark, and 
there was mud everywhere; most of 
all in my mind. I was more bewildered and 
desperate, I think, than I ever was before or 
since, for that is the time of life when despair, 
even over small matters, seizes you the hardest. 
When I got to the river, I thought how pleasant 
it would be to drift away until I drowned; and 
I took some comfort in brooding over the eflEort 
they would make, come morning, to drag the 
Charles for my body. 

It was my junior year. The year before I had 
switched from engineering to literature — a con- 
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siderable switch. My father who was an editor 
had persuaded me to try not to be a writer. He 
had seen enough of writers’ troubles. Well, it 
hadn’t worked; the engineering professor had 
invented a mark for me — F “• in calculus. 
Father had conceded, and this third year I had 
plunged into reading and writing with all my 
heart. Now writing had licked me, too. Just 
this afternoon it had licked me. What now? 
The river? It looked very cold. 

I was startled out of the ecstasy of my misery 
by a voice. 

*Tor God’s sake, Roger, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

It was my closest Mend. We all had “closest 
friends” in College — people you confessed to, 
boOTwed money from or lent it to; they usually 
disappeared later and you forgot who they were. 

“Oh hell, nothing,” I answered, but I knew 
that wouldn’t do. “O.K. if you’ve got to know, 
Copey just kicked me out of his course.” 

“Kicked you!” 

“Yes. Never mind what he said. Well, what 
he said was, ‘Come to see me, if you like, as a 
friend. But never again as a pupil.’ That is 
precisely what he said.” 

I was shocked at the sudden delight in my 
friend’s face. 

“So you think it’s funny,” I said. 
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“Funny! It's terrifici It's wonderful! I wish 
it had happened to me! Copey is polite to me. 
Very polite. He always calls me ‘Mister.' My 
God, man, you ought to celebrate! You should 
have a drink! Come somewhere where it's warm 
and drink to your great future career!" 

In the warm place he took me to, he talked 
— a monologue for I was paralyzed out of speech. 

“You haven't been kicked out, you poor fool. 
You've been paid the greatest compliment Copey 
ever gave. It’s because he thinks you've got 
something. I'll bet he doesn't call you ‘Mister' 
or say ‘Please' and ‘Thank you,' as he does to 
some of us. Go back and pretend you didn't 
hear him. That's what he expects —what he 
wants. Do what I say! My God, what a chance!" 

In unbelief I went back. But Copey said 
nothing about the devastating incident, Copey's 
course was an intimate one. In his study you 
read your themes aloud to him. He would pre¬ 
tend to sleep —he even snored — through the 
dull passages. But suddenly he would jump out 
of his chair and swear at you. “You'll never be 
a writer," he would shout at me. “Never! Un¬ 
less—which is unlikely . . and so forth. 
Again, he fired me but, as I thought I remem¬ 
bered afterward, with something vaguely like a 
twinkle, and again I came back. And all this 
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time, he was telling my friend how “pleasant’* 
his themes were. 

Well, he gave me an A at the end — scolding 
me and warning me as he told me. It took me 
years to figure it out, years of knowing Copey 
as a beloved friend and knowing the pain of 
writing. And then I was certain that the really 
valuable thing his course had given me — for 
no writing course ever teaches writing —was 
discipline. And discipline is the thing writers 
need most. The capacity for taking criticism — 
the most pitiless attack on his precious words 
— is the quality that most sharply distinguishes 
the professional from the amateur. 

That dark January afternoon was forty-five 
years ago. But I still remember it as giving me 
the most useful hours in all my four years at 
Harvard. 
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BOY FROM 
WHITE BEAR 


I CAME to Harvard from White Bear, a 
small semi-rural community in Minnesota. 
The decision to come was both late and 
reluctant. I had little thought of attend¬ 
ing any college other than the University 
of Minnesota, the destination of most of my 
college-bound classmates, until in my senior 
year my high school principal informed me of 
Harvard's scholarship program. Even then I 
was by no means eager to attend, and it was de¬ 
termined that I would do so only if awarded a 
National Scholarship. 

I did get the scholarship, and I did go to Har¬ 
vard; and it was there that in many ways my 
education began. My freshman year was a truly 
exciting time. It was my first heady taste of 
whole new areas of information, and of the 
simple joy of independent and critical think- 
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ing. How wonderful it must be, I thought, to 
know the things my instructors knew, and espe¬ 
cially the things they knew about the past; and 
how wonderful not only to possess this knowl¬ 
edge, but to work in it and with it daily. Later 
those teachers came to seem somewhat less Olym¬ 
pian than they had appeared that first year, and 
their ideas less original as I absorbed more and 
more of their sources; but by then the seed was 
sown. 

The exhilaration of the first year mellowed 
but did not decline over the next three. His¬ 
tory, about which I had known, literally, almost 
nothing when I came, became my field of con¬ 
centration, and the study of literature and the 
arts, about which I had possessed virtually no 
formal knowledge upon graduation from high 
school, took scarcely less of my time; in my senior 
year work on the honors thesis in American his¬ 
tory proceeded alongside work on an Advanced 
Standing project concerning style in English 
prose. This year I am spending at Oxford on 
a Henry Fellowship. It is a fellowship designed 
for study (in my case, historical research), travel, 
and self-education; as such it represents to me a 
continuation and, I hope, a deepening of the 
currents touched into life at Harvard. 

Certain of Harvard’s assets are unmistakable. 
Harvard brings together a cosmopolitan student 
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body, and one with a high average level of in¬ 
telligence and personal force; the faculty is top- 
notch; the House system and the Tutorial sys¬ 
tem, at their best, mix student body and faculty 
to the benefit of both; the General Education 
program reveals to many for the first time the 
interrelations of disciplines and the challenge 
of grappling with the questions those interrela¬ 
tions raise; the facilities, including the wonder¬ 
ful libraries, are among the finest to be found. 

Yet we had better admit at the start that the 
system is not always at its best. While the stu¬ 
dent body may be enormously stimulating, the 
traditional aloofness of Harvard life and the 
House system itself combine to ensure that most 
students will come into close contact with only 
the tiniest fraction of the whole. The brightest 
stars in the faculty galaxy shine only from the 
lecture platform for most men, with classes, 
especially on the introductory and hence most 
important level, too large for more intimate 
acquaintance. The Tutorial System does not 
really bridge this gap between faculty and stu¬ 
dents, even for those selected fields it covers; 
it is treated by many students and tutors as 
little more than a fifth course, or even a fifth 
wheel, rather than as a place for binding to¬ 
gether the strands of more specialized courses 
through discussion and carefully criticized 
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papers. General Education helps teach some 
students only that it is enough to possess a su¬ 
perficial acquaintance with the 'OK* books and 
ideas. And the amount o£ fruitful intercom¬ 
munication between students and resident fac¬ 
ulty members in the Houses flowing out of the 
fact of their living and eating together is a good 
deal less than had originally been envisioned. 

But the admission is not fatally damaging, 
because the great strength of Harvard as an 
educational institution lies not in her overt 
system of Houses, General Education, Tutorial 
and the rest, but in certain intangibles that are 
responsible for making the system work as well 
as it does, and indeed for making it possible for 
it to work at all. 

One of these intangibles is freedom. President 
Lowell is supposed to have said that Harvard 
was the freest university in the world; I do not 
know many of the world*s colleges, but Harvard 
is certainly the freest of those I do. 

Freedom has many faces at Harvard. It shows 
itself in the simple freedom to live the life one 
chooses, with only the mildest pressure to fit this 
or that mold, and that pressure easily resisted. 
It shows itself in academic freedom for students - 
not merely the freedom to think as they wish, 
but the freedom within comparatively broad 
limits (especially broad in the last years) to read 
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and write and work when and as they wish; Ad¬ 
vanced Standing for the advanced study of stu¬ 
dents already in college is a logical outgrowth 
of the existence at Harvard of this kind of free¬ 
dom. 

Freedom at Harvard shows itself also in the at¬ 
titude of the administration toward non-academic 
activities. That Harvard should allow her stu¬ 
dents virtually to come and go as they please, 
that she should exercise over their major extra¬ 
curricular activities so limited a control as to 
make them truly student-owned and operated, 
is an exceedingly important part of the over-all 
fabric of Harvard freedom. 

If there is a single word to sum up the quality 
which freedom nurtures, it is maturity; and if 
maturity of outlook, intellectual and otherwise, 
is a prime goal of education, freedom must rank 
as one of Harvard’s principal assets as an educa¬ 
tional institution. 

But it would be a mistake to think that Har¬ 
vard is nothing more than an umpire-landlord, 
that her prime function is to provide room and 
board for four years of untutored self-develop¬ 
ment. It is the fact that Harvard is not apathet¬ 
ically neutral — that on the contrary her atmos¬ 
phere is charged with a profound interest in and 
respect for learning, thinking, creating, for the 
examined life ~ that makes her efiEect upon her 
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students so powerful. It is an atmosphere in 
which a young man can begin the process of 
educating himself fully and naturally, neither 
led (as he might elsewhere be) by a general in¬ 
difference into intellectual atrophy, nor by a 
feeling of subtle hostility to the pursuits of the 
mind to blossom into an exotic hothouse intel¬ 
lectual. 

Perhaps this is Harvard's major contribution 
to the education of Harvard men: that she 
places them in a community which does not 
merely pay lip service to learning, but actually 
values it, encourages it, is involved in it and is 
deeply concerned about it. It would be foolish 
to think that this concern is a universal concern, 
any more among the faculty than among the 
students. What is important is that it is, or at 
the least seems to be, the dominant concern. It 
is the pervasive tone of the Harvard community; 
it is an asset possessed in like degree by no other 
college I know. 

The temptation is strong in a paper like this 
to produce a bland, judicious amalgam of careful 
criticism and restrained praise. My praise has 
not been restrained. I think too much of Har¬ 
vard for that, and I know too clearly what it 
meant for me. It broke the seals of whole areas 
of knowledge whose very existence I had before 
only dimly suspected, and it led me to explore 
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those areas; it taught me how to teach myself. 

My own estimate of accomplishments and 
failures at Harvard has already been given, in 
part, in passing. With my academic performance 
at Harvard I am on the whole satisfied. I am 
also satisfied with my intellectual growth in 
general in those four years, when I view it in 
terms of distance actually travelled; I am not 
nearly so happy when I consider the distance 
that might have been travelled. Too often I 
contented myself with “the reading list,'' with 
learning the course material only; so that I did 
not really know, say, the history of Western 
music, but rather the scattered names, examples 
and ideas which had been taught in Music i, 
which is not the same thing. It is that lack of 
really firm, comprehensive, self-taught founda¬ 
tions, in the arts especially, which is one of the 
gaps I am trying to fill during my year abroad. 

Another mistake I fell into, which I think the 
kind of people who become National Scholars 
should in particular be warned against, was 
spending too much time in extracurricular ac¬ 
tivity. The lessons I learned about coordinating 
and supervising group activity while I was Pro¬ 
gram Director of WHRB were invaluable, and 
I regard that year as among the most potent of 
my educational experiences; but it was not really 
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worth more than a year of forty-hour weeks, and 
that is what I had to spend on it. 

I regret, finally, that I did not establish closer 
ties with members of the faculty. That there 
are obstacles to establishing such ties I have 
mentioned; but the point is that the obstacles 
can be overcome, with perseverance, and with 
one or two exceptions I did not persevere. This, 
too, is something I believe National Scholars 
might benefit from having pointed out to them 
at the start: that while many of the faculty may 
give the impression of being fenced off from their 
students, or even of actually stiff-arming student 
advances, the reverse is more often true than not; 
you can get to know these men and benefit greatly 
by it, but you must make the effort. 

Michael D. Butler received the 
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WORKING 

CAPITAL 


I WOULD like to submit some evidence 
in support of Paul Buck's thesis about Har¬ 
vard as a ‘"torchbearer" to the nation and 
the world; the thesis he developed so elo¬ 
quently at our recent writers' conference in 
Cambridge. The evidence seems to me no 
less valid for being discovered more or less acci¬ 
dentally. 

It concerns Harvard's contributions, mostly 
original research, to our understanding of human 
nature and human relations, a field whose im¬ 
portance mounts as scientific^ and technical 
progress creates new and baffling social problems. 
My interest in this field is especially in eco¬ 
nomics, labor management, and communication, 
and I am constantly looking for dependable con¬ 
clusions, backed if possible by laboratory find¬ 
ings, as material for my books and articles. 
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Listening to Mr. Buck, and talking later with 
Dr. Pusey, I realized for the first time how often 
I had turned to Harvard scholarship and research 
for this kind of material. I did not look for it 
there because I was a Harvard graduate, but 
because what I needed happened to be in Cam¬ 
bridge and nowhere else. 

A partial list follows of what I have been find¬ 
ing at Harvard in the last few years: 

First come the experiments of the late Elton 
Mayo of the Business School. He and his team 
of social scientists carried on exhaustive studies 
into what makes workers work, at the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Company. The 
findings have become a veritable classic in hu¬ 
man relations, and have changed policy in fac¬ 
tories and offices across the country, if not 
throughout the world. I am proud to have 
helped spread the dramatic story of the girls 
assembling telephone relays at Hawthorne. 

Wherever forward-looking managers are seri¬ 
ously concerned with improving relations with 
employees, they must turn sooner or later — and 
the sooner the better — to the research of Mayo, 
Roethlisberger, Selekman, Clinton Golden and 
others in the Business School, America leads 
the world in research of this kind, and it was the 
Harvard group more than any other who opened 
up the field, displacing hunches and rule of 
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thumb by controlled experiments and careful 
observation. 

Coming from the river to the Yard, I have 
spent many hours in the gloomy vaults of Emer¬ 
son Hall, trying to find out what Messrs. Allport, 
Stouffer, Bales and their colleagues were up to 
in the Department of Social Relations — now 
dignified by the haughtier title of Behavioral 
Sciences. In Emerson one encounters research 
into group behavior, family problems, how chil¬ 
dren form habits, the nature of prejudice, rumor 
analysis, perception theory, psychosomatic prob¬ 
lems. A recent report lists ninety-five projects. 
One day I watched a committee as it got into an 
argument building toward an emotional climax, 
while the staff took notes. The committee mem¬ 
bers did not see us, but we saw and heard them 
through Emerson's “one way window." (Yes, 
they knew they were being studied, but after 
five minutes it made no difference.) 

Scientists at Emerson form a kind of super¬ 
department, which has led the way in combining 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
others into a single force attacking a tough prob¬ 
lem. Academic partitions have been taken down. 
It is probable that most new knowledge in the 
social sciences will be found by teamwork of this 
kind. 

The Russian Research Center, just off the 
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Yard, was organized during the cold war for 
practical as well as academic purposes. It uses 
the technique of the “area study,'* developed in 
fighting the Japanese in the Pacific. Whole 
teams of scientists were able to construct a de¬ 
tailed picture of what was going on in Leyte or 
the Japanese home islands without going there. 
While Clyde Kluckhohn was director of this 
research about Russia, he and his associates gave 
me much valuable material. The work of the 
Center bears importantly not only on Russian 
affairs, but on foreign trade, the performance 
of the United Nations, the rise of nationalism, 
on the whole grand complex of international 
relations. 

In the field of economics, two men, to my 
personal knowledge, have made significant con¬ 
tributions to economic theory, something which 
does not happen every day. Wassily Leontief 
has developed what he calls Input-Output 
Analysis, where the output of every industry 
becomes the input of every other industry or in¬ 
stitution. It combines economic statistics with 
double-entry accounting, electronic computers, 
and cool, hard logic. I believe it has a great 
future in explaining and predicting the behavior 
of highly industrialized societies. 

John Kenneth Galbraith's hypothesis of 
“countervailing power" explains the relative 
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equilibrium of the American economy since 1940 
far better than any other theory extant. Five 
great power centers, he says, grinding against 
each other — Big Industry, Big Distribution, Big 
Labor, Big Government, Big Agriculture — haye 
resulted in keeping us on a fairly even keel. 

These cases are a small sample of the wealth 
to be found in minds and in laboratories at 
Cambridge. They indicate that Harvard has in¬ 
deed been holding a torch aloft not only for 
wayfaring writers, but for the nation and the 
world. 


Stuart Chase received the de~ 
gree of S.B.from Harvard in jpio, 
A writer on the social sciences, he 
is author of‘‘Men and Machines/' 
“The Tyranny of Words/' “The 
Power of Words" and other hooks 
and articles. 
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THE CORAL 
PIG 


I WANT to write something for this book, 
because I owe so much to Harvard that at 
sixty-two I should begin repaying. My debt 
is the greater because, although the College 
amply spread the table, I was not willing 
or able fully to partake. 

Of course, I went to College quite young and 
without experience. My four older Harvard 
brothers had been athletes, — some of them in 
the great class. I was the ‘‘student,'* with literary 
tastes and pretensions. My equipment was a fine 
memory and a capacity for hard work. This light 
equipment can carry you far: second in the class 
in marks. Phi Beta Kappa in the first eight. 
Harvard Law Review^ a published novel at 
twenty-one, and so on through a varied active life 
of affairs. But it doesn't necessarily carry you 
where you may be wanting to go. 
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Through forty-three years, I clearly recall one 
incident of the Yard, which has stuck like a fish¬ 
hook. In that year, I was taking Charles Town¬ 
send Copeland’s course in English Composition. 
I did very well in marks. But I never was close 
to, or liked or admired, Copey: -- quite at vari¬ 
ance from the popular line and from my attach¬ 
ment to Dean Briggs, Professor Neilson, and 
Professor Kittredge. 

One day I went up to Hollis for a theme con¬ 
ference with Copey. He was sitting quietly in 
his familiar chair, dressed in a tweed suit, the 
sun flooding over him through the window and 
glinting on his spectacles. At that time, I wore 
on my watch chain my Phi Beta Kappa Key and 
a little coral pig given to me by my mother 
(symbol of a small undergraduate club of which 
I was a member). I was proud of them both: — 
proud of my hard work, of my scholastic stand¬ 
ing, of the friendly society of my club, and of my 
athletic brothers who had preceded me in its 
membership. 

Mr. Copeland gave me a long look as I came 
forward. Then he asked in his dry, astringent 
way (but not unkindly), looking at the coral 
pig on my watch chain: “Is that the emblem of 
your sublime little club?” 

I remember each word as he spoke and my 
sudden flush of discomfort and distaste. I 
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couldn't answer him then. But I could now, 
and wish my present duties in Washington gave 
me time adequately to write out the answer. 
Perhaps, however, I would not be as able to 
answer now if he had not asked the question 
then. 


Robert Cutler received the de^ 
gree of A,B, from Harvard in 
igi 6 ; LL.B., 1^22, After having 
been for many years President of 
the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston^ he is now the White 
House consultant to the National 
Security Council. 




JOHN DOS PASSOS 


P.S. TO DEAN 
BRIGGS 


L ooking back on it forty years later I 
find myself remembering the time I spent 
at Harvard as a period of afterglow. At 
nineteen and twenty I was mighty im¬ 
patient with that afterglow. No more 
ungrateful brat ever ran for a nine o'clock 
across the old duckboards in the Yard. It was 
my fate to come in on the end of an era. Vic¬ 
torian scholarship had fulfilled its cycle. William 
James was dead. The afterglow of the great 
Transcendentailsts had not quite faded from the 
Cambridge sky. Graduate students were still re¬ 
tailing awed anecdotes of Santayana. There had 
been a young poet named Tom Eliot, an explo¬ 
sive journalist named Jack Reed. They had 
moved out into the great world of hellroaring 
and confusion. I felt I'd come too late. Some 
of my undergraduate friends were trying to re- 
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place the ardors of the past with Oscar Wilde 
and Beardsley’s illustrations and ‘‘The Hound 
of Heaven”; the mauve afterglow. I wasn’t satis¬ 
fied with any of it. I guess I wanted Periclean 
Athens right that day in the Harvard Yard. 

It took me twenty years to discover that I did 
learn something at Harvard after all. Cambridge 
wasn’t such a backwater as I’d thought. There 
was Robinson’s Chaucer course, Henderson’s 
History of Science. . . But it wasn’t a question 
of scholarship: only years later did I begin to 
understand the uses of scholarship; it was the 
acquisition of a sort of an inheritance, — from 
“an age that is gone” just like in the song. Like 
for so many others, it was Dean Briggs who be¬ 
came the personification of that inheritance. Not 
that I appreciated him at the time. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t feel respect and affection for him 
as a man and, in the best sense of the word, a 
New Englander. The man was unashamedly 
himself. No one could help being moved by his 
lovely candor, his tenderhearted irony, the salty 
smalltown way he had of putting things. 

But I thought of him as a museum piece, 
quaint, the way in these latter years we have 
come to admire American primitives; provincial. 
I was among his irreverent students who spoke 
of him as Aunt Betsy. Though we revelled in 
shocking him, we preferred most of the time to 
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pretend that we were shielding him from the 
facts of life. What horrid little prigs undergrad¬ 
uates were in my day; I suppose they still are. 
In our idiot sophistication we thought of the 
dear Dean and his English 5 as hopelessly old- 
fashioned. 

Of course he was. It’s taken me a second 
twenty years to discover that his great value to 
me as a student was his old-fashionedness. He 
had an old-fashioned schoolmaster’s concern for 
the neatness of the language, a Yankee zest for 
the shipshape phrase, an old-fashioned gentle¬ 
man’s concern for purity of morals, to use a 
properly old-fashioned expression, and a sharp 
nose for sham and pretense which was neither 
old nor newfashioned but eternally to the point. 
As a professor he was perfectly accessible. After 
I graduated I often regretted I didn’t take more 
advantage of his openheartedness. 

The last time I saw him was in Paris in 1919, 
if I remember right, during the sham and fustian 
of the Peace Conference. He had been induced 
to come overseas on one of the fast proliferating 
commissions that were being posed to distract 
the public from Woodrow Wilson’s failure to 
make the world as safe for democracy as we’d 
hoped. The Dean and Mrs. Briggs were housed, 
somewhat incongruously as it seemed to me, at 
the hotel du Quai Voltaire on the Left Bank. 
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Who could imagine anyone less bohemian than 
Dean Briggs? I went to see them. As I remem¬ 
ber I was still in uniform. The last time I'd 
seen him I'd been fretting and fuming because 
I was trapped in a backwater cut off from the 
main currents of life. 

Well, in the three years that had passed since 
I’d turned in my last theme in English 5 I’d 
seem some life and a good deal of death. War 
had turned out a great teacher. I’d lost all pre¬ 
tense of collegiate sophistication but I’d come 
out with a prime case of horrors. I had seen 
too many men die in agony. I had the horrors 
too about the kind of world the gentlemen at 
Versailles were arranging for us poor buck pri¬ 
vates to live in. All through those years in 
College I’d been honing for “the real world.” 
By the time I went to call on the Briggses at 
the Quai Voltaire I already had a belly full of it. 

There’s a special musty smell about old Paris 
hotels, a mildewed grandeur; after all Paris has 
so often been the capital of the world. At that 
moment it was again. I found Dean Briggs and 
Mrs. Briggs shivering under shawls as they 
hovered over an alcohol lamp that was heating 
water for tea. The highceilinged room with its 
spangled chandelier was wretchedly chilly from 
the raw breath of the Seine under the windows. 
I never saw two people who looked so out of 
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place. Although they had both aged noticeably 
since I*d last seen them, they had a fresh rustic 
look that delighted me. The Dean’s eyes were 
as bright as if he’d just stepped off a New Hamp¬ 
shire pasture. Mrs. Briggs’ cheeks were applered. 

I’ve forgotten what we talked about —prob¬ 
ably I was still shielding them from the facts of 
life — but I remember my delight in their coun¬ 
try cousin look. Provincial, old-fashioned had 
become words of tenderness in my vocabulary. 
They were indeed travellers from another world. 
In wartime bombarded Paris of a few months 
before they wouldn’t have seemed so out of place, 
but in the Paris of the Peace Conference they 
had the innocence of new born lambs. A soldier 
gets pretty sick of Mademoiselle from Armen- 
ti^res and all that sort of thing. Here was home, 
something more like home than anything I had 
ever known. I stayed on with them as long as 
I could. Too long I,imagine. When I left to go 
out into the alluring treacherous streets of the 
city of light, to go out into the future, my future 
not theirs, a future where hope and disaster 
seemed about evenly matched and both seemed 
full of grime and bloodshed, I can still feel the 
wrench it took. I remember thinking, as I went 
down the stairs, that if it were possible to change 
lives with another man the way people do in 
the old Welsh stories. Dean Briggs even at seventy 
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was a man I would change with. He seemed so 
much younger than I and, in a way, more en¬ 
during. 


John Dos Passos received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 
igi 6 . He has written many nov¬ 
els about American life — ''Nine- 
teen. Nineteen^' ''Manhattan 
Transfer^' "The ^2nd Parallel/' 
and a recent historical work, 
"The Men Who Made the Na¬ 
tion/' 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIVING 


O UR CLASS was the last to be grad¬ 
uated under President Eliot. Aca¬ 
demic freedom, a freedom somewhat 
undigested between 1904 and 1908, 
pervaded the Yard. I had been 
to the Boston Latin School which 
gave me a groundwork of discipline; but in the 
early years of College I was a rudderless ship on 
the intellectual sea. Yet, consciously or sub¬ 
consciously, there were inclinations. One of these 
led perhaps to over-emphasis on extra-curricular 
activities. Another led to philosophy. So, for 
four years I was exposed to lectures and personal 
associations with James, Royce, Miinsterberg, 
Santayana, Palmer and Perry. I certainly was 
little of a philosopher when I left Harvard’s 
gates. But the foundation in philosophy and 
the mental discipline received from these men 
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have enabled me to read fairly constantly in this 
field and have given me more inspiration and 
sheer personal pleasure than any other intellec¬ 
tual experience of a lifetime. 

With me, philosophy led to religion, instead 
of the other way, and I am at present deep in 
the ‘‘Systematic Theology’’ of Dr. Paul Tillich, 
now a distinguished teacher at Harvard. But 
my greatest joy was the opportunity to come to 
know intimately Professor Alfred North White- 
head during the last few years of his life in Cam¬ 
bridge. In his eighties his alertness, keen interest 
in new points of view, and unquenchable youth¬ 
fulness were amazing. To have been able to 
read all his books with some understanding, and 
to have known Dr. Whitehead personally are 
among the priceless gifts I owe to Harvard Col¬ 
lege. 

Aside from one’s professional or scientific 
training, the essence of education is to plant the 
seeds of a broad and deep culture. For therein 
lies the antidote to the modern bane: over¬ 
specialization. I know so many outwardly suc¬ 
cessful men who are inwardly unhappy men. It 
is one of the glories of Harvard College that it 
stands perhaps at the top on its record of grad¬ 
uates who are not only successful from a worldly 
standard, but are able also to spend, without 
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distress, hours and even weeks alone with their 
own minds and spirits. 

Guy Emerson received the de¬ 
gree of A 3 , from Harvard in 
1^08; LL.B., ipii. After serving 
as Vice President of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York 
for a quarter of a century, he 
is now Vice President and Trustee 
of the Samuel H. Kress Founda¬ 
tion. 
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OPENING SOME 
WINDOWS 


W HO EVER knows what col¬ 
lege did for him? Looking 
back on my Harvard days, 
almost half a century ago, I 
find my memory clogged with 
trivia. 

Freshman year I lived on the fifth floor of 
“Thayer middle,” with showers on the third 
floor and toilets in the basement, a coal-grate 
fire for heating and oil lamps for lighting. 
Primitive? My father reminded me that when 
he was an undergraduate the only privies were 
in a row of sheds behind University Hall and 
water came from the Yard pump. Harvard 
changes I 

Sophomore year, in steam-heated Weld, with 
baths and toilets on every floor, I made new dis¬ 
coveries. One was that an undergraduate could 
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own a library. On the ground floor Jimmy Munn 
lived with his books. I seem to recall a thousand 
volumes. It was an inspiration. I went out and 
bought a few Everymans. 

That was the year I took Philosophy Four, 
and learned, or at least experienced, what teach¬ 
ing can be. Those were the days when Harvard's 
philosophy department was unmatched in the 
world. William James had just retired, but 
Royce, Miinsterberg and Santayana were still 
there, all brilliant lecturers. George Herbert 
Palmer, who gave ‘Thil 4,” was never brilliant, 
but he was a magical teacher. In his quiet voice 
he would state a theory and make it seem im¬ 
portant; then argue the opposite, and make that 
cogent. Thought was exciting in his classroom. I 
remember he converted me to determinism, then 
argued the case for free will. I lay awake nights 
thinking about it. I wrote a thesis that at the 
time seemed to me to settle the question defini¬ 
tively, and later presented it, for double duty, 
to fulfil the theme-requirements in an English 
course. The English professor was so impressed 
that he wondered, aloud, if I had written it my¬ 
self. Palmer had quietly excited me to be better 
than my normal self. That is the teacher's art. 

Junior year memories are dominated by extra¬ 
curricular work as scoutmaster of Cambridge 
Troop Eight, Boy Scouts of America. We had 
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a squatters’ camp near the railroad in Cherry 
Brook, Weston, and I learned more from the 
Cambridgeport boys than from most of my pro¬ 
fessors that year. But I took Dean Briggs' Eng¬ 
lish 5; and some of his gentle comments still 
rise to haunt me when I attempt to string words 
together on paper. He taught us the art of sim¬ 
plicity. He said that every time he met “meticu¬ 
lous” in a student theme, he had to look it up 
in the dictionary to be sure if the usage was 
correct; I have never used it since. I can still 
see the way Dean Briggs’ face folded into 
wrinkles when he smiled. 

President Lowell was installed, with exotic 
pomp, in the autumn of my freshman year; but 
the Harvard of the Class of 1913 was still Presi¬ 
dent Eliot's College. We took what courses we 
wished; and my own choices seem strange to me 
today. I had gone to College intending to be a 
zoologist, and began with heavy doses of science. 
But five generations of New England parson- 
forebears haunted me. I soon shifted my con¬ 
centration to philosophy, and before I graduated 
decided — so I thought — to be an economist. . , 
If one floundered about the classrooms in Presi¬ 
dent Eliot’s Harvard, I am not sure that the 
floundering was a bad experience. It taught one 
something of the size of the universe. 

Professors' homes meant more to me than 
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classrooms ~ and whether such memories will be 
possible o£ the Harvard of today I wonder and 
doubt. At the home of Francis Greenwood Pea¬ 
body, who presided over a curious department 
(called Social Ethics) halfway between Philos¬ 
ophy and Economics, I listened twice a month 
to the conversation of scholars. Dean Fenn of 
the Divinity School also kept open house on 
Sunday evenings; but what I remember best at 
his home were the Dean's readings from Mr. 
Dooley. 

I took the privileges of Harvard for granted. 
Looking back, I seem to have been unpleasantly 
young, cantankerous, frivolously opinionated. I 
cannot say that Harvard cured me. What I think 
it did was to open windows, to glimpse remoter 
perspectives, to educate a little by preparing for 
the sobering discovery that, whatever one may 
learn in school and college, education is a process 
for which the longest, busiest life is too short. 

Lewis Gannett received the 
A.B, from Harvard in 1913; 

AM,y 1913- From 1930 until 
recently he conducted the 
''Books and Things'' column in 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 

His hooks include Sweet Land" 
and "Cream Hill." 
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HARVARD IN 
THE 90’s 

A S AN undergraduate in Harvard 
College during the ’Nineties I am 
glad o£ the opportunity to express 
some thoughts on what Harvard 
stands for from the point of view 
of a student who entered the Col¬ 
lege as a complete stranger to its social traditions 
and with only some immature assumptions as 
to its intellectual resources. What I found was 
a new world of social and intellectual excite¬ 
ment. 

I was happily unaware of the notion that a 
satisfactory social experience in college depended 
on one’s success in ‘"making” the most desirable 
clubs, whether with the help of a privileged 
family background, a previous acquaintance 
with one’s schoolmates in the best private schools, 
or by achieving prominence in athletics. Such 
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advantages meant mucli to those who had them; 
and certainly the friendship and companionship 
thus gained led to some of the happiest recollec¬ 
tions of college life. No one could find fault 
with that — a perfectly natural grouping, perhaps 
too limited in its personal contacts for its own 
good, but not intrinsically snobbish, even if it 
did harbor an occasional snob. 

It implies no denial of the value of a college 
career thus favored to assert that it is typical 
only of a minority of the undergraduate body 
and that for the majority resources of social en¬ 
joyment and profit are not lacking — resources 
which need not suffer in comparison with those 
of any supposedly more favored group. 

Acquaintances beginning with classmates or 
upper classmen sitting near one in courses or 
formed in “going ouf ’ for extracurricular activ» 
ities could often lead to friendships quite as 
intimate and enduring as those of the clubs to 
which, indeed, they might sometimes lead. 
Whether they did or not, it was still true that 
unorganized groups of friends could provide for 
many men social enjoyments just as satisfying 
as those of club life. 

A contemporary of mine, who entered Har¬ 
vard without the supposed social advantages but 
who combined with a fine mind and character 
a lively social disposition, soon found his 
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circle of congenial friends. He resented the idea 
that men like himself got little of the benefit and 
fun of college life. Having risen to the top of his 
profession in New York he once remarked to me 
that he felt an urge to write for some Harvard 
publication an article on the life of what he 
sarcastically called “the submerged tenth/* a 
category in which he proudly placed himself, 
challenging comparison with any other group of 
undergraduates in the benefit and enjoyment of 
his four years at Harvard. 

It would be wrong to assume that an impass¬ 
able line was drawn between those who were 
more and those who were less socially privileged 
when they entered as freshmen. Acquaintance 
and friendship across the line-if so vague a 
boundary can be called a line —were by no 
means rare, and they increased from year to year 
— perhaps the most broadening and rewarding 
experience of undergraduate life. As the decades 
passed after graduation, whatever remained of 
the line tended to fade away, replaced by sounder 
criteria of individual worth and accomplish¬ 
ment. 

I have said that Harvard opened to me a new 
world of social and intellectual life. The two 
aspects are of course inseparable, each contribut¬ 
ing to the other, as the residential Houses have 
so well demonstrated. To the serious student at 
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the threshold of college life the wealth of Har¬ 
vard in terms of teachers and courses was almost 
overwhelming. The elective system of my time 
presented, as it does now, a wonderful field of 
choice in which one’s own interests and needs 
were the determining factor. The potential 
abuses of such freedom were obvious enough. 
Freedom can always be abused; but against its 
abuse in my day must be reckoned the stimulus 
it gave to the majority and, what is no less im¬ 
portant, the stimulus it gave to teachers freed 
from the dull necessity of giving prescribed in¬ 
struction to indifferent and reluctant youths. 
One of President Eliot’s most vehement oppo¬ 
nents in the Faculty during its discussions of the 
elective system came to him later and confessed 
his wholehearted conversion. For the first time, 
he said, he was having the experience of teach¬ 
ing an attentive class of eager minds. 

If the requirements of Concentration and Dis¬ 
tribution and the General Examination intro¬ 
duced by President Lowell and of General Edu¬ 
cation introduced by President Conant operate 
mainly as a help to students in choosing courses 
to their best advantage, that may be all to the 
good; but one may hope that the stimulating 
effects of freedom for the many will never be 
sacrificed for the supposed needs of a thoughtless 
few. 
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EMINENT MEN 


T his is in reply to the suggestion 
that I write what were the benefits 
I got from my four years in Har¬ 
vard College, many years ago. Rec¬ 
ollections of course change with 
time, but perhaps that is as well, for 
the impressions that remain are likely to have 
been the most important at the time. At any 
rate in my own case what seems to me especially 
to stand out are those men with whom I came 
in contact. And first of these was Charles W. 
Eliot. In the years that followed, I have seen 
many eminent men; but were I asked to choose 
the most majestic and moving of all, it would 
be he. His voice seemed to come from some 
deep well of wisdom, gathered after a hearing of 
all sides, firmly possessed, but open to all who 
chose to seek it. He gave you a sense of your 
inadequacy when you realized that so well based, 
yet tolerant, an attitude was beyond your powers; 
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but he convinced you that so far as lay in you 
the best of human endeavors was the search for 
truth. 

Next I particularly remember William James, 
Josiah Royce and George Santayana, for I spent 
more of my time in studying philosophy than 
anything else. Nothing could have been more 
fortunate to a boy, coming from a day school in 
a small city of another state. James was in the 
full flight of his powers. He had been a student 
of Wundt, one of the earliest physiological psy¬ 
chologists, and from him I, at any rate, got the 
enduring conviction of the parallelism of body 
and mind. To me it was always a contradiction 
that out of this came “The Will to Believe”; but 
his mind and his nature were so rich and varied 
that he was apparently able to harbor harmoni¬ 
ously what others with less gifts of conciliation 
found mutually rebellious. It always seemed to 
me that the angels must have visited his cradle 
and bestowed on him whatever was charming 
and understanding and helpful and beautiful. 

Royce was a bird of another color. He too 
was as pure and undefiled a nature as there was; 
but his ways were just the opposite of James’s. 
The one trusted to the authentic revelations of 
the Spirit; the other to the inescapable progress 
of Reason. Royce was prepared to defend all his 
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fundamental propositions with an ineluctable 
logic that caught you in its coils and was intended 
almost to extort acquiescence. Later, as I looked 
back, it sometimes seemed that the outcome, 
quite unconsciously to him, was foreordained, 
and that he was from the outset committed to 
emerge with the elements of a comforting, though 
not wholly comfortable. Deism. 

Santayana to us was the very essence of de¬ 
tached Clarity; he assumed nothing, was com¬ 
manded by no one and brought to all questions 
a serene and kindly willingness to accept the 
answers with devastating impartiality. True, he 
seemed a bit too self-sufl6cient to need support 
from without, and one would never presume 
upon any familiarities; but there was always ac¬ 
cessible a store of friendly helpfulness on which 
one knew one could draw without reserve. 

These were by no means the only men from 
whom I got the leads that I have tried to follow 
ever since, at least in my better efforts. I feel 
towards them a debt that I have never repaid; 
but it is at least some satisfaction to be allowed 
to say once again that, at times anyway, I have 
tried to practice the faith I got from them: that 
faith by which only in proportion as we live in 
scrupulous adherence to the facts, as we can best 
guess them out, shall we justify our heritage. 
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SEVEN-LETTER 

WORD 


T here is surely no more pigment in 
the lower-case seven-letter word har¬ 
vard than there is in forward, god- 
dard, wayward, abelard, or for that 
matter, the word codfish. It was an 
infrequent English surname. A young 
preacher of the name in London was able to buy 
a rough voyage across the ocean to Boston out of 
income from property which included a popular 
ginmilL But down the 321 years since John 
Harvard died, his odd name has come to signal 
something vast, distinct, and variable, like the 
sunrise or the northern lights or the flag. Our 
editor now suggests that each of us decode that 
signal within the form of anecdotal sketch. 
Well, lefs try: 

Hdw TO GET A DIPLOMA. In my day there were 
all the classic pomps and speeches of Commence- 
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ment, the “festival rites,” the black gowns, the 
tropical humidity. You were declared {en bloc) 
a bachelor or a master or a doctor of something, 
and you felt all of a sudden small, cold and 
lonely. You tried to snap out of your freeze by 
doing something, like, say, taking physical pos¬ 
session of your diploma. To do so you crossed 
the Yard and went down an outside stair into 
a basement office. There you confronted Terry, 
a loveable colored man who called you (as he 
called everyone in the College) by your first 
name. You handed him five dollars. He handed 
you your diploma. You each wished the other a 
good summer, shook hands. Then you went, 
alone, upstairs into the monstrous world. That 
was typical Harvard indifference. 

Six or seven years later something took you 
to Cambridge on Commencement Day. Mean¬ 
while a war had come and gone, and with it had 
gone many Harvard men. Today in Holyoke 
Street you ran into the same little colored man, 
and as he trotted past on some errand he called 
“I got Georgie’s degree for him! Yep — I got all 
the deaders!” That meant that he had been 
clerk of the list of Harvard war dead to whom 
their degrees were now to be awarded, and that 
he was cheerfully hollering the good news to you 
because this “Georgie” was your young brother. 

HOMEWORK. One August afternoon along in 
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the ’Thirties I had a mission at the Bursar’s 
office, and it was so soon over that I had a little 
time to kill. So for the first time I ventured into 
the Treasure Room of the Widener. I asked the 
lady if she would point out a few of the really 
scarce things, and whispering she did so, point¬ 
ing through the brass screens of the cases, and I 
made small sounds of awe: . . gee . . . you 

don't say . . . well, well . . . my goodness.'^ 
This is the sort of “essentialism” taught in Har¬ 
vard’s English department. 

As we tiptoed round the tall room I noticed 
a natty old gent with a laundered curly beard 
white as if he had used bluing. He was working 
at a long table, making notes on a yellow pad 
from a big book propped on other books, like 
any greasy grind. I peeked over his shoulder to 
see what he was consulting. It was one of the 
earliest Shakespeares. Then I sidled round to 
see who was studying it. It was George Lyman 
Kittredge, perhaps the foremost Shakespearian 
scholar and teacher of his time; ferocious drill- 
master of English 2, doing his homework in the 
heart of vacation-time: a veritable scandal this 
seemed then, if not downright unsportsmanlike. 
For the first time, I began to understand the 
meaning of the word ‘‘scholarship,” or part of it, 
and to wish I might go back and matriculate all 
over again and try to do a tidy job. (I wish 
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Marquand would do a novel called “Second 
Time Up’'.) 

PROSELYTING^ OLD STYLE. After college I was 
very glad to get a job at $7 a week on a small 
Michigan newspaper. After it went to press at 
2:50 p.m., I was free until 7, the next morning. 
The coach of the local high school football team 
asked me to help him. I tried. Thirty-five years 
later I had a letter from a stranger who said he 
had been on the Central High squad, and he 
then said: “I have been meaning to tell you this 
all these years. You broke my leg in practice. 
You got me interested in going to Harvard. I 
just can’t ever thank you enough, for I went." 
He did not play football at Harvard: I guess I 
had inadvertently prevented that. 

RED PETUNIAS. In Lima, Peru, in 1915, to 
escape the fleas in the zoo, I took refuge in the 
national museum. A short brisk man with fine 
teeth and blue-black hair asked if he could help 
me. We talked about the possible origins of 
simultaneous design around the world (some 
chatter which I had picked up from Langdon 
Warner, God rest his soul). My guide asked if 1 
knew Cambridge. I said “a little." He beamed 
and he blossomed; Old Home Week was on for 
fair. He had studied for two years with Pro¬ 
fessor Putnam at the Peabody. Now he was chief 
archaeologist of Peru. He showed me his newest 
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(i.e. oldest) juiciest pre-Inca mummies, ex¬ 
plained the mystery of the kipus, and was alto¬ 
gether wonderful to a total stranger, for Har¬ 
vard's sake only. Dr. Julio C. Tello now lies 
buried in the back yard of Lima’s fine young 
Museo Archaeologico y Ethnologico. The mu¬ 
seum is his resplendent monument. Twelve days 
before Christmas in 1955 I paid my respects at 
his grave, which is smothered in brilliant mid¬ 
summer petunias. Many of them “wear the 
crimson hue.” 

THE CHAIR. I see where we need five million 
dollars for “new chairs”. . . . Well, one night 
the Harvards met in Forty-Fourth Street to cele¬ 
brate Copey for having been tardily given the 
best chair in the English department. He 
splashed, cavorted and wallowed in the scented 
adulation of the Harvard Club's internal junta, 
the “Charles Townsend Copeland Association.” 
I asked him how it felt to be the ponderous 
polysyllabic Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory, and he made a small mock groan and 
said: “Ahhh . . . Gahdl To think, that I, oc¬ 
cupy the chair that once warmed the cold, for¬ 
bidding tail of John Quincy Adams!” 

THE MISCHIEVOUS TYRANTS. A man in a bris¬ 
tling burlap suit and thick spectacles said to me: 

“Mr. Lowell wants a new chapel to replace 
Appleton, and to stand for the fellows who died 
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in the war. He’s told me to get the money. Now 
perhaps you’d help me prepare an announce¬ 
ment?” With a pencil sketch from Harry Shep- 
ley’s office we sent the story to the Boston and 
New York dailies, and to the Bulletin, and the 
Crimson, 

All hell broke loose. The Crimson came out 
in a very small pox of opposition. Everybody 
(it seemed) except Allston Burr (the burlap 
man) and Lawrence Lowell (the President) 
seemed to prefer anything other than a chapel 
as a memorial. One objector urged, in all Har¬ 
vard earnestness, a functional comfort station in 
Harvard Square. Well, the little tweedy man 
packed a small satchel and took the Merchants 
for New York. He saw Mr. Lamont, Tom Slo¬ 
cum, a few other people; then he made wider 
circles through the outer Harvard stockades and 
blockhouses to the south and west. He came 
home with the two million dollars in his satchel, 
no doubt with a large rubber-band around it, 
and that is why today we have Appleton Chapel, 
the Dormitory of the Immortals, with its stout 
Doric ankles and its tiara of stars. Out on the 
portico where the crusader lies there is a splen¬ 
did roll of the dead. Allston Burr’s nephew, a 
mischievous and winsome youth, his name was 
Chubby, his name is there, listed as Carleton 
Burr, 1913, a Marine. Down the list there’s the 
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name of an intelligence scout hi.a, from the 
6 ist Infantry, and you will not mind if I tip 
my hat to him, because he was the “Georgie” 
the colored man had told about long ago. 

Now the main point about Appleton, I think, 
is not that Catholics and Protestants and Jews 
and Assorted Free Gropers are permitted to meet 
there at all times, but that they do, this they do. 
And I think it is partly because two rather mis¬ 
chievous tyrants, knowing that God was on their 
side and that the dough could be found, these 
two despots went out and built the place before 
it could turn into a real controversy or a comfort 
station. Abbott Lawrence Lowell and Allston 
Burr, with help from Harry Shepley and Bul- 
finch’s old firm, made perhaps the most em¬ 
phatically hospitable meeting-house on earth. 
(It makes you feel a little secretly sad about the 
sects who forbid their members to enter so gentle 
and peaceful a place, for fear of ‘'taint''. The 
only taint you could catch in this place is that 
of human kindness, which is an epidemic far 
too long overdue. , . But other folks' sects are 
none of anybody’s business.) 

THE BIG SQUEEZE. It really takes all kinds to 
make a Harvard. One of them twiddled his 
cocktail glass and started worrying about the 
lack of density of matter. 

He said if all the emptiness between all par- 
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tides o£ matter were squeezed out, the world 
would be only about 500 feet in diameter — 
about two New York blocks. 

“Small world” said some joker, quoting. 
“Now, professor, how big would / be if I were 
squeezed?” 

“About a cubic centimeter” said the professor. 
“Not bad,” said the joker. “Not bad at all! But 
just how uncongested are all the particles of 
matter at present?” 

The professor calculated a moment, and said: 
“Well, about as if they were six house-flies in 
the concourse of Grand Central.” To any Har¬ 
vard that was perfectly clear. 

CROSSROADS. This same prof was in his office 
in the Observatory up Concord Avenue one 
snowy Sunday noon talking with some visitors 
and the old “gallows” phone on his circular desk 
let go. 

He listened for a while, then he said: “Oh. 
Oh, Bloemfontein. Yes. Then Montevideo, you 
say? What time? Yes. And now you say New 
Haven? Well! Good old New Haven. Thanks 
... I think it better go to Bloemfontein.” He 
hung up and explained: 

“When somebody discovers something new in 
the heavens that ought to go into the big book, 
he gets in touch with us, whether he's in Moscow 
or Skowhegan. Three days ago an observatory 
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in Bloemfontein saw a new galaxy. Two days 
ago a priest in Montevideo spotted it. And just 
now the boys in New Haven called in, to say 
they saw it last night. This time it’s clearly 
Bloemfontein; you might say ‘to hell with Yale,’ ” 
and he looked pretty roguish about his little cos¬ 
mic parish joke. 

The astronomers never stopped inter-com¬ 
municating throughout the war straight through 
all the curtains, and their crossroads was Har¬ 
vard’s little observatory in Concord Avenue. I 
have felt that herein lies perhaps a real work¬ 
ing clue to universal peace. I know Harlow Shap- 
ley thinks so. He said so that snowy Sunday 
morning, when he voted for Bloemfontein. 


Over the years many writers have come to 
Cambridge. Franklin, Dickens, Kipling, at ran¬ 
dom. Kipling it was who once wrote: 

“For where there is Ireland, there’s loving, 
and fighting, 

And where you find neither, there’s Ireland 
no more.’’ 

You could say that of Harvard, but there’s 
also purposeful striving and thinking and enor¬ 
mous humility there. Come to think of it, Ireland 
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is also a seven-letter word. And so is englandj, 
so is germany, so is cardiac, so indeed is america. 
With seven letters you can also spell out the 
yard. 


Paul Hollister received the de¬ 
gree of A.B. from Harvard in 
75)75. After many years in pub¬ 
licity j twelve of them with Macy's 
in New York, he is now a con¬ 
sultant for the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
a writer and a painter. He is at 
present working on two biogra¬ 
phies. 
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BRIGGS YELLED 
WITH HALE 

W HY ARE my sensations and 
emotions on the afternoons 
of Commencement Day so 
difficult to describe? That af¬ 
ternoon for most of the years 
since my graduation in 1891 
has been happy, interesting and sometimes full 
of beauty. 

Because of the fact that I was born and grew 
up in Cambridge, Harvard has been always 
present in my consciousness. In the eighties and 
nineties my family knew or were intimate with 
many of the professors. Their characters and 
peculiarities were well known and many of the 
anecdotes of their lives. There was Professor 
Norton, whom I heard say in Fine Arts 4, ‘‘When 
I look down on you gentlemen I see in many of 
your cravats — a horseshoe. What more degrad- 
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ing symbol!” And Professor Briggs, seen going to 
his seat at Soldier's Field in company with the 
prominent Unitarian minister Edward Everett 
Hale, calling to a friend: “You see I'm at the 
game, to Yell with Hale.” 

The Yard was a pleasant place and Holworthy 
a favorite place in which to live. Lloyd Garrison, 
'88, writing a poem about it, says of Class-day: 

Here for hours have sat silent pairs clasping 
fingers 

Till the stars and the fairy-like lamps and the 
singers 

And the cool of the night and the elm trees and 
all 

Had made Heaven out of Harvard and Holworthy 
Hall. 

The boys in Hollis had to get the water for 
their rooms from the College pump near by, and 
I often walked across from Weld to fill my kero¬ 
sene can in Harvard Square where the movie 
theatre now stands. When the Princeton nine 
were in Cambridge, the Glee Club gave them a 
concert on the steps of Matthews. The Yard was 
the centre of College, and of course bonfires were 
sometimes lighted there to celebrate victories. 

It was inevitable that a boy of my bringing 
up should go to Harvard, and fortunately for 
me (who was no scholar) President Eliot's elec¬ 
tive system was there. So that, unable to answer 
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more than two questions in the History i exami¬ 
nation, after drawing my bluebook full of sloops 
and schooners to please my yachting professor, 
I could work ofiE the mark of E I received by 
taking next year, the ‘'snap-course,Fine Arts 
1, and receiving an A for my excellent paper. 

Having spoken of President Eliot, I will now 
tell some of my experiences with him. He was 
an important part of my life since I was twelve 
years old. Three years before that he had married 
my aunt, and our families lived intimately to¬ 
gether, especially in summer. He had the repu¬ 
tation in College in the earlier years of his presi¬ 
dency of being cold and distant in manner; but 
that was because he was so near-sighted that, 
as he walked (very erect) through the Yard, he 
could not recognize a student he might have been 
talking with the day before. 

He was a very sensitive man, easily moved, but 
with a firm control over the expression of his 
emotions. When the parents of a student who 
had been expelled from College came to plead 
with him, he left the room to hide his tears. At 
a faculty meeting when some project near to his 
heart had been under discussion, he found the 
arms of his chair broken in his hands. He de¬ 
lighted in personal beauty and was disturbed 
that one of his grandsons whose nose was broken 
in football playing was never restored to his 
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normal looks. There was on half of his face an 
ugly purple birthmark, which he had to see 
every morning of his life as he looked in his mir¬ 
ror. He could not but be conscious of the way 
children looked at him on seeing him for the 
first time. 

But we who knew and loved and admired him, 
while talking with him and feeling his noble 
personality, never noticed this blemish. In his 
youth he had been made conscious of it, and so 
led a somewhat solitary life, growing mature 
sooner than other boys. He also had responsi¬ 
bilities thrust upon him at an early age. I think 
that he believed youths of the college age might 
have more maturity than they actually had, and 
therefore would profit by the elective system 
which he installed in the College. Also, being 
a great believer in liberty, it was natural to him 
to give the students great freedom in their choice 
of studies. If a young man was foolish enough 
to waste his opportunities, so much the worse for 
him; but he wanted the fine, responsible young 
man of character to reap the greatest benefits 
by choosing well his college career. 

He was not always tactful, but very earnest in 
his ideas. An example of this was when, after a 
long-awaited victory over Yale in football, we 
went in a crowd to his house to greet him. He 
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came to the door, and after congratulating us 
he said (admiring courage and persistence in 
endeavor): ‘‘How splendid that stand of the Yale 
eleven was at the last five-yard line/’ 

He believed in giving responsibilities to boys 
who seemed capable, and so one of the proudest 
moments of my life was when he put me, at the 
age of fifteen, in command of his large sloop. 
To show how he believed in never interfering 
with the man in charge, I will tell of how, when 
he was very feeble in old age, I took him sailing 
with an elderly guest and some women and a 
child. Getting anxious when the wind seemed 
too heavy, I lowered the mainsail and turned for 
home, thereby spoiling his pleasant afternoon. 
After we were at the landing, he said: “I think 
I would have dropped the peak of the sail/’ 

I like to see him again in my memory, stand¬ 
ing in the sunlit Yard at the celebration given 
him on his ninetieth birthday. He said some¬ 
thing like this: “People ask me to what I ascribe 
my successful achievement of ninety years. I 
believe I have always tried to keep a calm mind, 
expectant of Good/’ 

This seems to me to be a proper ending to my 
scattered reminiscences and a good memory to 
keep of the wise and noble character of Charles 
W. Eliot. 
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Charles Hopkinson received 
the A,B. degree from Harvard in 
i 8 gi. A portrait artist^ he has 
painted such well known Har¬ 
vard men as Presidents Eliots 
Lowell, Conant and Pusey, 
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IN GRATITUDE 
TO “STUBBY” CHILD 

D uring my two years at Harvard, 
where I received the degree of A.M. 
in 1888, I took all the courses I 
possibly could under Professor Fran¬ 
cis James Child, accurately and affec¬ 
tionately known as “Stubby.” Thus 
I made my first real acquaintance with Milton, 
Bacon, and especially Shakespeare — also with 
a great teacher of long-continuing influence. 

His pupils were aware that he was a great 
scholar —not many of them knew in what par¬ 
ticular field of English letters. It was only the 
other day, February 25, 1957, that the London 
Times Literary Supplement printed an enthusi¬ 
astic review of a new edition of Child’s “English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads,” on which he y^as 
at work through much of his unbroken fifty 
years’ teaching career. This magnum opus com- 
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pleted with the help of his pupil and successor, 
George Lyman Kittredge, is hailed to-day as an 
enduring masterpiece of scholarship. 

My relations with him had been only in the 
class-room. I remember no specific word of wis¬ 
dom that fell from his lips. I do remember that 
he gave his Boeotian students an understanding 
of the distinction between will and shall, should 
and would. What is far more important, I 
learned to distinguish between the best and the 
less than that in writing, and, by a parallel 
scale of measurement, in men. In a word, I be¬ 
lieve now that I formed under Child some of the 
standards of taste which I have long accepted 
as valid. 

In this record of gratitude I must not forget 
to say that when my studies at Harvard were 
done Professor Child gave me a note of intro¬ 
duction to Horace E. Scudder, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, which led a few years later 
to my becoming his assistant editor. 

Wordsworth may or may not have been right 
in saying that Shakespeare unlocked his heart 
with the key of sonnets. Nobody can question 
the fact that a gifted person unlocks his heart 
in familiar letters, not intended for publication. 
Thus, twice in my lifetime I have had a sort of 
recurring graduate course in Child, his work and 
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his personality, his diversions and the objects 
of his devotion. 

The first occasion came when my friend, the 
late Henry D. Sedgwick, proposed my making 
a book out of Professor Child’s many letters to 
Miss Emily Tuckerman of Stockbridge and New 
York. This resulted in the publication of “A 
Scholar’s Letters to a Young Lady,” in a limited 
edition produced by the Atlantic Monthly Press 
in 1930. 

The second occasion of dealing directly with 
Child came through my collaboration with G. 
W. Cottrell, Jr., of the Harvard College Library, 
in editing “The Scholar-Friends,” (Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press 1952,) made up of the letters in the 
College Library that passed, from 1849 to 1891, 
between Child and James Russell Lowell, his 
beloved “Jamie.” The book appeared more than 
six decades after I had “sat under” Child. 

When the first occasion arose, I sought to sup¬ 
plement my very limited knowledge of the letter- 
writer by finding out what he meant to those 
who knew him best. I learned at once that his 
classmate, neighbor, and kinsman by marriage, 
Charles Eliot Norton, applied to him on his 
death a series of adjectives so truly apposite to 
Child that I revive them here: “Original, quaint, 
humorous, sweet, sympathetic, tender.” I found 
that William James, another neighbor, had de- 
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dared: “I loved Child more than any man I 
know.” To me he had been chiefly the master 
under whose teaching I had unconsciously lived 
— the figure ''all finely circular,” as Henry James 
called him, who seemed never to justify more 
the sobriquet of Stubby than when seen, short, 
rotund, curly-headed, plodding across the Yard, 
his large, loose bag of books almost trailing on 
the ground. 

When the editing of the letters to Miss Tucker- 
man was entrusted to me, it was made a firm 
condition that the identity of the Young Lady 
should not be revealed. Everything was done to 
fulfil this condition, but the secret was soon out. 
Through this book Child became known to its 
readers for his devotion to roses in his little 
garden —de choses mais roses, he used to 
say. Then there is his capacity for friendship 
and his drollery. One of his first letters is signed 
"Your loving F. C. [Father Confessor].” From 
that it was a short step to imagine himself indeed 
a Father Confessor, a secluded Cistercian monk 
who signed himself with crosses before and after 
his assumed name, f Fra C f, f Fra Cist. J, or 
f Fra Fra. f , expressing a lively sympathy with 
his correspondent's doings in the gay world, re¬ 
vealing himself most clearly when, for instance, 
he wrote: "Ah! what a world — with roses, sun- 
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rise and sunset, Shakespeare, Beethoven, brooks, 
mountains, birds, ballads— why can’t it last, 
why can’t everybody have a good time?” 

When the book appeared I found that my 
enthusiasm for the letters was shared. Of course 
it was all a matter of taste. One of Mr. Child’s 
daughters told me in effect that her father was 
nowhere else so truly represented. Such an 
“epicure in letters” as Gamaliel Bradford de¬ 
clared: “I do not know of any American letters 
that are superior to these, if any equal.” One 
dissenting voice was that of President Eliot, who 
deprecated what he called “the spectacle of a 
professor living happily with his family and 
writing in such lover-like terms to a young lady.” 
When I suggested that this was merely a form of 
literary fooling, he replied, “I do not like that 
kind of literary fooling.” Of course. President 
Eliot did not know that Child had written to 
James Russell Lowell in Spain, deploring the 
ascendency of the young chemists at Harvard. 
“Alas!” he wrote, “three brombenzylbromides 
in the place of the three old faculties.” 

It may well be that President Eliot’s high 
opinion of Child’s scholarship, his vocation, left 
no room for admiring all his avocations. He 
must have admired greatly Child’s interest in 
local afiEairs, including politics, and his activities 
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during the Civil War, in which the condition of 
his eyes prevented his taking a direct part. One 
of these activities was to prepare a little book of 
“War Songs for Freemen,” some by himself, 
others by friends such as Holmes, Lowell, and 
Whittier. The soldiers are said actually to have 
sung the songs. 

Nobody knows what President Eliot thought 
of the Fish-Ball operetta, “II Pesceballo,” * made 
with the help of James Russell Lowell, out of 
Professor George Martin Lane’s song of the 
Lone Fish-Ball, with which no bread was given. 
In 1862 the operetta was produced by amateurs 
twice in Cambridge, in 1864 twice in Boston, 
raising substantial sums for war causes. 

It is hard not to say more about “II Pesce¬ 
ballo,” the correspondence with Lowell, and 
other expressions of Child’s fascinating, broadly 
inclusive, mind and spirit. But one must stop 
somewhere. Let me add only this —many long 
lives have been passed in the living shadow of 
a great teacher. I question whether the experi¬ 
ence of many has matched my own, in having the 
teacher and his influence become so vitally alive 
for an early pupil through the privately written 
word, and this at intervals of so many years. To 

*See “II Pesceballo” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
New England Quarterly, Jtme, 1950. 
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have received all this initially from Harvard 
College makes me one of the most grateful of her 
sons. 


Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, 
Sr., received the A.B. degree from 
Harvard in i88y; A.M., 1888, 
Litt.D., ig^4. He is well known 
for his many biographies of 
New England's and Harvard's 
worthies. 
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A LA CARTE 


N ot long ago, there was an un¬ 
settling scene at my home when one 
of my sons, after I had matter-of- 
fact ly enjoined him to finish his sup¬ 
per, turned on me snarlingly and 
said, “I bet you’re nagging at me to 
eat these old beets just because they’re called 
Harvard beets. Why couldn’t your old college 
have had something better named after it? I 
can’t stand beets!” 

Before I knew what I was doing, I heard 
myself ringingly upholding beets — boiled, 
shredded, sliced, and pickled —with a fervor I 
would never have expected myself to devote 
to a vegetable that, in ordinary circumstances, 
I find barely tolerable. 

It would be nice, I suppose, if — instead of an 
edible root that according to Webster derives its 
name from the Latin beta (which they told me 
at Harvard was a Greek word) — we graduates 
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had some non-academic affiliation we could be 
really smug about, like, say, locks. Locks occupy 
a valuable and entrenched position in the con¬ 
temporary scheme of things —being intimately 
related to such accepted modern virtues as safety, 
security, secrecy, and top secrecy — and I have 
never seen a Yale man blush because of his 
association with them. Beets, on the other hand, 
have no unique function, and can easily be re¬ 
placed by spinach or kale; and one is tempted 
to say the hell with them. 

But we are stuck with beets, and it is a tribute 
to Harvard’s abiding influence that it can inspire 
its sons to defend, however irrationally, the 
lumpy fare. I cannot recall feeling an urge to 
do so while I was actually in College. Indeed, 
one of my most vivid undergraduate memories 
is of an Eliot House waitress who went out of 
her way, whenever she served beets, to demon¬ 
strate her disdain for them, while I sat mute. 
I was puzzled at the time by her behavior, but 
I know now — one often sees the light years after 
an event— what she was up to. She was intro¬ 
ducing me, by her calumny of side dishes, to 
Harvard indifference — which is, of course, mere¬ 
ly another way of saying “independence.” 

It is perhaps no testimonial to the Harvard 
faculty to suggest that one’s acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge at Cambridge stemmed even in minute part 
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from a waitress (and a girl, at that, whose favorite 
shade of red was henna). It is a testimonial to 
everything about Harvard, though, that the in¬ 
stitution can somehow inculcate in all those who 
breathe its atmosphere such deep respect for in¬ 
dependent thinking that a servitor on the lowliest 
level of its staff felt free to castigate the beet 
despite the fact that— as the young woman in 
question once confidently told a group of my 
classmates — it was the only vegetable in the 
world ever to have had a distinguished Uni¬ 
versity named after it. 

E, J. Kahrij Jr., received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 
7^57. He is a regular contributor 
to The New Yorker and other 
national magazines. 
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JOURNEY TO AN 
OTHERWORLD 

N ow MANY DAYS the letter from 

the editor of this book is to my 
thought as a stranger’s glove to a 
clairvoyant’s touch. It leads me to- 
v^ard an unremembered past and the 
savor of experiences no reverie 
had brought up these fifty years and more. What 
comes first to mind is a resonance, “Harvard,” 
that belongs to no person’s voice, bespeaks no 
source, no direction. Yet I recognize in it the 
so long unheard tone and pitch of Boston’s West 
End, where I grew up among Bostonians neither 
propertied nor proper, to whom the proper ones 
might look like alien apparitions in a waking 
dream. 

“Harvard,” in the West End, connoted a com¬ 
parable aliency. Like the blessed word Meso¬ 
potamia, it carried intimations of an Other- 
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world which spread its aura even to the “Har¬ 
vard Beer’’ whose brewers were without avail 
taken to court for their sacrilegious use of the 
consecrated name. Among West Enders, con¬ 
cern about matters not comprehended in the 
mores of the locale, a preference for books in¬ 
stead of baseball, craps, jobs, and other allowed 
and unallowed forms of self-expression, earned 
the delinquent the epithet, “Harvard student.'’ 

The elders spoke it in irony, with a little ap¬ 
proval mixed in. Their offspring made it a 
sneer, touched perhaps with pity. To both, 
“Harvard student” meant sissy-boy, unworthy 
of sharing the proper life of the locale and the 
gang. Any such boy who wanted “in” had to 
fight his way in. I happened to be one of those. 
Many years before I got to Harvard, I was a 
“Harvard student” by communal doom. It never 
occurred to a soul that there were other colleges 
or that a student could be anything but a “Har¬ 
vard student.” 

What I first became, however, was not a “Har¬ 
vard student” but a student at Harvard. During 
the first of my three undergraduate years, I was 
never once inside a student dormitory or had 
more contact with other students than touching 
elbows in the classrooms. Save for some weeks in 
one of those Cambridge rooming houses, I lived 
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those years either at home or in a social settle¬ 
ment in Boston's North End. The College to me 
was a series of classroom intervals between jobs 
at which I earned my way. Until I returned to 
Harvard after doing two years' time teaching 
English at Princeton, “college life" was a concept 
of something frivolous and esoteric; “the Yard” 
but the crisscross of footpaths between Harvard 
and Sever and Massachusetts Halls, a back¬ 
ground for the baroque configuration of John 
the Orangeman with his donkey-cart. 

Just when the student at Harvard knew him¬ 
self a “Harvard student" doesn't come clear. I 
recognize the change as nothing sudden, a grad¬ 
ual, liberating identification, not a conversion. 
I don’t see other students having a part in it. 
The images are all of teachers, becoming friends. 
Dean Briggs comes up, with his quizzical plain 
face, the almost smile in his cracked voice, talk¬ 
ing to the plenum in English A, and again to me 
alone, with kindly concern about my health and 
my diet, sending me a box of a new cereal to 
try out. Another year, I learned about versifica¬ 
tion from him. 

The dominant influence of my freshman year 
was George Santayana: I recover the slight, neat 
figure, the face of a Murillo madonna with a 
moustache, the cadenced voice which so catches 
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and holds that one cannot separate the lesson 
from the voice nor the voice from the lesson. 
The course was Philosophy A, the place, Massa¬ 
chusetts Hall, with its rows of long, backless 
benches and narrow scarred tables, and every 
bench crowded. Once at the end of the hour, I 
simply had to raise a question, and the answer 
took us out across the Yard, and down Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue. The event was an initiation. 
Over the years there were many such walks, on 
occasion ending up with tea or Glen Garry whis¬ 
key in his rooms in Brattle Street. Because of San¬ 
tayana, the Yard took on a new dimension, an 
aura as of the Garden of Epicurus. 

The next year I found Barrett Wendell. The 
one occasion I had to enter a dormitory was to 
go to his ofl&ce in Grays i 8 for permission to 
enroll in his English 12. By the continuing 
argument which we then and there started, he 
freed my surprised mind for ways of perceiving 
the American Idea and for the art of saying any¬ 
thing that I saw which gave a new turn to my 
appraisal of myself as a free man among other 
men. I learned soon that the figure of this man 
of letters, with his cane and his pince-nez, his 
difficult articulation (due to a defect of the vocal 
cords) and the tory-like stance of his protesting 
spirit shaped up, in the sight of many, as ex- 
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aggerated snobbery. I found this was a super¬ 
ficial if not an illusory image. My first visit to 
Gray’s began a lifelong friendship which stood 
the test of radical divergences in outlook and 
aspiration to the very end. 

In my last year, I found William James. The 
course was Philosophy 3. Darkly there appears 
again the slight frame; the visage, half bright 
blue eyes, half tawny, graying beard; the noble 
brow, the rich, hesitant voice, the attitude of 
seeking rather than showing, and the feel of 
welling kindliness and openness of spirit. San¬ 
tayana brought to mind the balanced finish of 
Bach, James the unbounded sequences of Bee¬ 
thoven. Hearing him then and there initiated 
a philosophic as well as a personal allegiance 
which endures. 

Other teachers come to mind; tangently also, 
a student or two. But the vital centre of my 
undergraduate Harvard were these four who 
became my friends. In my personal history, they 
are of the living past whence our dubious human 
presence makes itself, and which it reshapes and 
transfigures as it works hazardously into its im- 
previsible future. To me, undergraduate, they 
were Harvard, Harvard was they. And of grace, 
they were Harvard enough, and more than 
enough. 

Farewell. 
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SOPHOMORIC 

APLOMB 


4 S A SOPHOMORE, in my choice 
/\ of courses I tried to ride off in all 
directions at once. In cantering 
/ % along the highways and byways of 

M m the College's offerings, I chanced 

upon George Foote Moore’s course 
on the History of Religions. I wandered in for 
a tentative nibble, became hungry, and remained. 

Under the impression that Moore was my per¬ 
sonal discovery, I made inquiries about him. In 
due course, it was borne in upon me that he was 
a man of prodigious learning, widely regarded 
as perhaps the University’s first scholar. He bore 
the weight of his learning lightly. To the callow 
sophomore before him, the flow of his knowledge 
seemed as natural and friendly as the flow of the 
Mississippi to a youngster at play along its banks. 
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This, I decided, was the career for me. I would 
scintillate as a scholar in the History of Re¬ 
ligions. So momentous a decision, it seemed 
clear to me, must be communicated without 
delay to Professor Moore. On a spring evening, 
after dinner, I set off for his house. I climbed 
the steps of the old porch, untroubled by the 
thought that I had neither written nor phoned 
for an appointment. My great decision had filled 
my mind, excluding the possibility of thought 
about the familiar amenities. It had also buried 
the obvious fact that, as an obscure student in a 
lecture course, neither my name nor my face 
would mean anything to Moore. 

I rang the bell, and waited. When Moore 
came to the door, peering through the gloom, 
his expression would have made it clear to a 
perceptive eye that he had anticipated no visitors 
for the evening. Yet, when his eye made out the 
unexpected and unfamiliar figure on his door¬ 
step, he smiled warmly, and greeted me with a 
“Won't you come in?” 

He received my great announcement with 
grave and interested courtesy. We talked about 
it at length and in many aspects, through a long 
and wonderful evening. Through gentle ques¬ 
tions which emerged unobtrusively in the course 
of our talk, he gradually made me dimly aware 
of some of the implications of the undertaking. 
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Through what channel did I plan to enter the 
field of study? Philology, like his colleague Dr. 
Lanman? Philosophy? Oriental Studies? Anthro¬ 
pology? 

So the ancient lessons were brought home to 
me as a fresh and personal insight of my own. 
It was entirely right and natural to want to fly, 
but first one had to have ground school training 
and a mastery of technique. By all means, choose 
exploration and pioneering and high adventure, 
but first master your maps, your means of trans¬ 
port, your weapons and instruments. In this, 
George Foote Moore reflected a primary element 
in the essence of Harvard College: to welcome 
and nourish aspiration, however awkward and 
unexpected its initial appearance, and to insist 
that the right to aspiration must be earned 
through discipline and its pursuit supported by 
proficiency. 

Milton Katz received the de¬ 
gree of A.B. from Harvard in 
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son Professor of Law and Di¬ 
rector of International Legal 
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SOWER OF THE 

SEED 


P ROFESSOR George Lyman Kittredge 
is supposed to have stopped in the Har¬ 
vard Yard one day, pointed to the 
Widener Library, and remarked that 
every other building could burn to the 
ground, but if the Library continued to 
stand, “we should still have a University.” 

I share Professor Kittredge's admiration for 
the Library. But I am inclined to think that 
even the Library could be devoured in a general 
conflagration and the essence of Harvard would 
endure if teachers like Kittredge and his fellows 
survived. For the real meaning of Harvard is not 
in the buildings or the Library, however im¬ 
portant their supporting functions may be; it 
is in the teachers and the students and the inter¬ 
relationship between them. The teachers, not 
the Library, serve as the organ of memory, dis- 
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tilling the knowledge of the past, and, in the 
words of Woodrow Wilson, transmitting to the 
future the best traditions of the State. 

I have known many great teachers at Harvard, 
many who excelled in showing the enchantment 
of thought to young men who, in this spring¬ 
time of youth, were more enchanted with life 
itself. But the one teacher known to generations 
of Harvard students who stands out in my 
memory and personal affections is Arthur Hol¬ 
combe. Under his direction in a course in 
American Government, I discovered for the first 
time the distractions of the Congressional Record, 
as I studied for one term the rise and eventual 
political extinguishment of an obscure Republi¬ 
can Congressman from upstate New York. 

But Professor Holcombe’s greatest impact was 
not in his erudition but in his personality and 
character. Dispassionate, reserved, self-restrained, 
without illusions yet persistently idealistic, he 
was extraordinarily well equipped with qualities 
and principles to meet his responsibilities as a 
teacher and as a citizen. He taught and inspired 
my father. Forty years later he taught and in¬ 
spired, with equal brilliance, my younger brother. 
To them, to me, to all his students, he set a 
standard to which in later life we could repair. 

Shortly after the 1946 election he remarked 
to me with unconcealed pride: “I had the pleas- 
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ure on election day of voting for three o£ naiy 
former students ~ one for Senator, one for Gov¬ 
ernor and one for Congressman — and they were 
all elected.” It did not matter to him that the 
party labels were different; they had been his 
students, they were graduates of Harvard, he 
respected their capabilities and motives — and 
that was enough. 

I trust that fire is not about to envelop the 
Harvard Yard, and that Widener Library will 
be standing long after all the present faculty 
and students are gone. But I am even more con¬ 
fident that the spirit of the Holcombes and the 
Kittredges and all the rest will endure even 
longer. And Harvard will endure with it. 

John F. Kennedy received the 
degree of S 3 , from Harvard in 
1^40 and the honorary LL.D, in 
ip^6. He has been U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts since 
He holds a Pulitzer Prize for his 
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in Courage” and was recently 
elected an Overseer of Harvard 
College. 
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STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE 


T he Harvard life, as we know it, 
hinges upon a single magnificent 
paradox that disturbs, confuses, over¬ 
whelms, and utterly delights the exist¬ 
ence of every student in the college. 
The paradox only begins with great¬ 
ness — the greatness of men and things and ideas. 

From the moment the arriving Freshman first 
lugs his bags up the stairway of Wigglesworth B 
or Stoughton North or Straus C, he is impressed 
with the immensity of what has been done before 
him in these red-brick buildings and of what he 
will be expected to do again. In his course-books 
he finds names like Slichter, Schlesinger, Brower 
and Bush. In the Coop, he finds books by Langer 
and Brinton and Bate. At noon, he has his 
choice of hearing Finley lecture on the classics. 
Levin on Shakespeare, Schlesinger on America, 
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or MacLeish on poetry. The aura of greatness 
that surrounds these scholarly men who cross the 
paths of Harvard Yard each morning to speak 
to us from the rostrums of Emerson or New Lec¬ 
ture, Sever or Fogg, Harvard or Longfellow — 
this aura of greatness is the first element in the 
creation of an assurance of intellectual impor¬ 
tance in the student mind. 

If the importance of professors is exhilarating, 
the variety of activities is intoxicating. Every 
morning, the bleary-eyed student is met at the 
bottom of the stairs by an overwhelming as¬ 
semblage of printed announcements — Crimson 
competition begins, volunteers needed for men¬ 
tal hospital work, fall crew-practice starts. Glee 
Club try-outs, Law School Forum, poetry read¬ 
ing, Dramatic Club tickets, WHRB an¬ 
nounces. . . . , Advocate out, Pre-Med Club 
meets, Nobel-winner speaks, and so forth — until 
the student begins seriously to wonder whether 
anybody has time for studying at Harvard, while 
all these hundreds of activities are being per¬ 
formed. 

But he quickly discovers that if, on any logical 
basis. Harvard students do not have time for 
study, they somehow manage to find that time 
and to do a tremendous and consistently main¬ 
tained volume of study. This, indeed, is the 
very core of the Harvard greatness — the com- 
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pelling urge that a certain group o£ incredibly 
brilliant students feel to do incredibly brilliant 
things in the single field of study. Whatever fine 
things may be said for the well-rounded, smoothly 
adapted, broadly interested boy, something es¬ 
pecially fine must be said for the undistracted, 
wholly devoted, single-intentioned student whose 
sole reason for being, as well as for being at Har¬ 
vard, is to study long hours of intent concentra¬ 
tion and to do again today in these familiar 
buildings what Emerson and James and Eliot 
and Conant have done before. 

Excellence, then, quickly permeates the Har¬ 
vard atmosphere. In competition for the various 
publications (of which there are, at present, five), 
in training for the various teams, in rehearsal 
for the endless stream of dramatic productions, 
in every field of activity a standard of excellence 
makes itself felt upon every student. This stand¬ 
ard is immensely crushing to the valedictorian 
ego (which is our freshman disease), and it is 
immensely fruitful of excellent results (which 
is our permanent cure). 

When we ask how this atmosphere of excel¬ 
lence is transmitted, however, we approach the 
second half of the paradox which is our Harvard 
life. On the one hand, of course, a certain com¬ 
petitive spirit transmits the atmosphere of high 
standards. This is not the competition of the 
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high-school or prep-school, however. In quan¬ 
tity and quality it is different. For the student 
at Harvard, first of all, is competing against a 
more intelligent body of rivals than he could 
find anywhere else in the nation. Secondly, he 
is no longer actually competing against mere 
individuals now, as he did in high-school. Har¬ 
vard is too great, in many senses, to allow number 
three man to compete with number two man, 
and number two to compete with number one. 
Instead, every student at Harvard is competing 
consistently and somewhat ruthlessly, not with 
any single individual rival but with the great, 
never-to-be-beaten rival which is Harvard tradi¬ 
tion. In halls which are named for men like 
Lowell and Eliot and Adams, the Harvard stu¬ 
dent does not worry whether he is doing as well 
as the man across the hall, but whether he is 
living up to the tradition and meeting the chal¬ 
lenge given him by the past. 

Competition against, however, is only one part 
of Harvard’s scholarship. The other far greater 
part is association with. Whatever doses of formal 
education may be administered in the lecture- 
hall and the library, the ultimate meaning of 
such education becomes tangible only in the 
mutual exchange and discussion which consti¬ 
tute our informal education. The dispute across 
the dinner table between sophomore and senior. 
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the explanation at the end of class between pro¬ 
fessor and student, the walks across the Yard of 
freshmen and Gen. Ed. teacher, the tutorial dis¬ 
cussion which ends up at Hayes-Bickford - these 
are all symptoms of the Harvard compulsion to 
communicate, to question, and most of all to dis¬ 
agree. Education only is born in the classroom; 
it comes to life in the air of the city. What be¬ 
gins at Mem Hall is continued on Duns ter Street 
and finished across two cups of coffee in Eliot 
House. This is what we mean when we say that 
the atmosphere of Harvard excellence consists as 
much in the desire to teach, as in the will to 
beat, as much in the desire to know as in the 
ambition to attain. 

But genuine association does not stem merely 
out of bigness. It may originate in the hundreds 
of small individual relationships which are con¬ 
stantly bringing people together at Harvard. To 
a large extent, this is due to the House system. 
If any simple distinctions must be made between 
freshman year and the rest of college life, it must 
be that the freshman year is without the con¬ 
soling intimacy of smaller numbers and the 
secure proximity of many close friends which is 
afforded by the House system. 

Even beyond the House system, however, there 
is a compelling tendency at Harvard toward 
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close association between graduate and under¬ 
graduate, upper and lower classman, section man 
and student. It goes beyond the sometimes all- 
too-mechanical associations of tutor and tutee to 
a different kind of association that is wholly 
spontaneous. The philosophy tutor in a House 
gathers around him a group of sophomore dis¬ 
ciples. The novelist who teaches creative writing 
draws about him an excited following of young 
Hemingways. The exchange student from Paris 
finds himself at the head of a nightly French 
table. This is the kind of smallness that exists 
within the Harvard greatness, the kind of small¬ 
ness that makes possible that greatness, for it 
is only here that the educating process becomes 
complete. 

Here it is that Manhattan encounters the 
Midwest, the Exonian first knows Boston Latin, 
and the Bronx High School of Sciences finds itself 
flanked by Groton and St. Pauls. These are the 
combinations which make possible real conflict 
of opinion, and only in this kind of conflict can 
the essence of opinions be honestly examined 
for their value. Without this kind of crossfire, 
ideas would come too easily, possibilities would 
appear as certainties, and that searching for 
truth which is the Harvard ideal would become 
the mere rapid assimilation of a lectured diet. 
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There is a part of the Harvard temperament 
which simply assumes that our sole reason for 
being here, and our sole obligation so long as we 
remain here, is to study and to examine, and if 
we are extremely fortunate, to understand a few 
of the important problems which have vexed 
many ages of men. It is not accurate to call this 
an escape from practicalities, for the Harvard 
man ultimately comes to realize that what he is 
seeking here in Cambridge, and what his class¬ 
mates and professors are seeking too, is that very 
highest form of practicality — self-understanding. 
We feel our graduates understand this too, or 
they would not maintain us in their confidence. 

This introduces one final point. The scholarly 
insolence that was mentioned above is perhaps 
only a poor name for security. Security is what 
the Harvard student feels in the brick walls 
and old gates that surround the Yard. It is what 
he feels in the thousands of books that fill the 
libraries, and the fine paintings that fill the 
museums. Security is in the laboratories where 
he performs his research and in the rooms where 
he does his ordinary studying, night by night. 
Although he does not often say it, the student 
knows where this security comes from. He under¬ 
stands that security originates in something con¬ 
siderably more human than books and buildings 
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and brick walls. It comes from people. It lives 
in loyalties. As we thumb through the book- 
stacks of Widener or peer into the windows of 
the Coop, as we wander down Bow St. to Mt. 
Auburn or down Dunster to the Houses, we know 
and we understand that the leisure which per¬ 
mits us to devote these four years of our lives 
to study, the security which lets us give ourselves 
up entirely to the excitement of learning from 
the great — and the pleasure of sharing with our 
friends — this leisure and security are made pos¬ 
sible only by the loyalties of men who have them¬ 
selves lived the Harvard life before us. 

The luxury of unimpeded learning which we 
now enjoy imposes upon us a heavy debt of 
gratitude to those who have made it possible. 
And yet we do not feel it is an irreparable debt. 
For some day we shall be paying it back in the 
only way a debt of learning can ever be repaid — 
by passing it on to those thousands of future 
scholars who will follow after us through these 
gates of Harvard. 

Jonathan Kozol is a member 
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‘ ‘PREPAREDNESS”-I 


S INCE I was the first of a suburban, 
socially unambitious, and provincially 
religious family to attend Harvard, its 
impact upon my life was overwhelm¬ 
ingly a liberating one. Gates hitherto 
closed flew open in every direction, and 
the temptation to list those of my teachers and 
assorted mentors who unlocked them is almost 
irresistible. The tranquil pre-World-War-I Har¬ 
vard which I entered in 1912 was full of wonder¬ 
ful characters, most of them reasonably accessible 
and none of them clad in gray flannel suits. The 
place was spiritually flavorsome to an intoxicat¬ 
ing degree, perhaps in the Indian summer of 
the elective system? Where else could one meet 
Copey, Josiah Royce, Neal O'Hara, Arthur Beane, 
Barrett Wendell, John Reed, Kittredge, Heywood 
Broun, John Dos Bassos, and George Herbert 
Palmer (to mention only a handful)? 
Furthermore, these and many other strikingly 
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varied individuals differed profoundly among 
themselves about matters which were obviously 
important to them, and yet they were united in 
what mattered most of all, their allegiance to 
the College’s traditional ideals of the scholar 
and the gentleman. This endlessly variegated 
embodiment of the genius loci made an in¬ 
effaceable impression, for it taught by repeated 
example the great lesson of a reasoned pluralism 
of opinion: how to have convictions and also 
respect for those of others. 

But, personally liberating as Harvard liberal 
education was, did it prepare the men of my 
time for what was to lie ahead? Each genera¬ 
tion of Harvard men has had its own ordeal and 
its own estimate of what the College did or did 
not do to prepare them for it. Ours was the out¬ 
break of World War I, and nine-tenths of us 
were sound asleep. Although it may seem 
grotesquely comical, it may be well to recall 
how innocently and stubbornly we refused to 
wake up by citing this opening sentence of an 
editorial (by another editor) entitled “The Soft 
Pedal” in the 1914 Yale game issue of the Har¬ 
vard Illustrated Magazine: “One would hardly 
think it necessary to add emphasis to the warn¬ 
ings which have come from Washington, in 
order to impress upon Harvard men the necessity 
of strict silence concerning the war.” It went on 
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to say, with sublime myopia: “It behooves every 
college paper to muzzle war utterances without 
further delay. Harvard has enough troubles, 
football and otherwise, of her own to care for, 
without borrowing any of those three thousand 
miles away.” 

The point of resurrecting this exhibition of 
jejune isolationism is that we were free to make 
such resounding, public mistakes, and that Har¬ 
vard was the sort of place where, in the Feb¬ 
ruary, 1915 issue of the same publication, a re¬ 
cent alumnus who was wide awake, Walter Lipp- 
mann, excoriated the editorial in an article 
“That Soft Pedal,” which called it “the summit 
of solemn priggishness . . . recalling the suffo¬ 
cating discretions, the reservations, and the 
bland silences of my own undergraduate life 
. . . when we suffered from a whole herd of 
sacred cows . . . and transferred our loyalties, 
our enthusiasms, and our pugnacity to the mighty 
business of beating Yale.” 

“Preparedness” became the watchword of the 
years that followed, as some of us toted dummy 
rifles in the Harvard regiment. But the real 
preparedness for the world of the last forty years 
was earlier and deeper. No one is likely to wrap 
up in words what he owes to Harvard College, 
but some of them are likely to be: individuality, 
hospitality to dissent, love of learning, and the 
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unflagging conviction that one has never done 
well enough. 
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^^PREPAREDNESS^^-II 



HE GENERATION that left Har- 
yard immediately before the Second 
World War was little better pre¬ 
pared for it than their fathers had 
been for the first. If we were spared 


the worst excesses of isolationist in¬ 


nocence, this was less the result of our sapience 
than of the fact that we had taken the coming 
of war, half-unthinkingly, for granted. We had 
grown up in its theatrical, blackly-painted 
shadow. The reality was both more serious and 
less terrifying than we had thought. 

In retrospect those last prewar years have their 
full measure of ante helium charm, and we were 
not at all unconscious at the time of savoring 
delights that might not be offered again. Har¬ 
vard was then innocent at least of metal trays 
and double bunks. Yet I think a characteristic 
indulgence can be seen not so much in our last- 
minute frivolities as in our approach to public 
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affairs. The isolationist-interventionist debate 
that filled those years was our temptation; our 
vice was self-importance. We arrived at a set of 
approved “enlightened” opinions by a process 
that cannot be called deeply reflective. 

The privilege of living down Harvard, though 
it is given to every generation, was made easier 
for ours than for most by our immediate transfer 
to the armed services. There was no intervening 
experience of any other adult life than the mili¬ 
tary, with its unusual mixture of lively demo¬ 
cratic leveling and built-in escalators for the 
educated. Many others must have shared my 
own surprised discovery that the Army could put 
so high a value on the written word, and that 
verbal disdain for the connotations of “Harvard” 
might often conceal an ungrudging respect. 

We were to that extent quite self-consciously 
“prepared,” as I think our reactions to the war 
and its aftermath — certainly the novels that 
some of us have subsequently written — would 
tend to show. Whatever kind of chaos and catas¬ 
trophe we saw, most of us seem to have inter¬ 
preted it in the light of a conditioned, traditional 
liberalism that had become almost our second 
nature. Of course no one could have been wholly 
prepared for either the glamor or the horror 
(our age-group had not been as inoculated 
against the panoply of war, or the suffering, as 
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everyone supposed) and there may be a shared 
but unacknowledged validity in the reaction of 
the minority whose belief in an intelligible uni¬ 
verse was severely damaged by their exposure to 
both our and our enemies* blind, irrational fury. 

The postwar period is something else again. 
We were pioneers into that wilderness of mass- 
suburbs, mass-consumption, and mass-culture 
which is now being cleared and plowed by the 
generations to follow. The first veterans and 
their new-formed families, living in quonsets 
and dressed in left-over fragments of uniform, 
though they little knew it, were setting styles of 
community and economic behavior that have 
since predominated among their younger broth¬ 
ers and sisters — and attracted startled comment 
ten years later, now that their elders have begun 
to notice the change. Today we of the prewar 
classes are often called upon to form a sort of 
bridge, to justify to one another the bizarre 
manners and customs of two almost non-com¬ 
municating principalities. 

We were, in a sense, the last generation to 
be oversold on the Protestant Ethic. Commer¬ 
cially we anticipated a world of striving and 
driving; intellectually we anticipated a market¬ 
place of ideas with roughly comparable valua¬ 
tions to those in which we had been reared. 
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This has not, in the day-to-day phenomena of 
postwar America, turned out to be the case. We 
are surrounded by people living on inflated 
credit and our own deflated ideas, by an economy 
and a government and a popular culture that 
operate in apparently sublime indifference to 
what we took to be the hard lessons of the past, 
the essence of the university gospel. 

I trust that this is an impermanent delusion, 
brought about in part by close friction with our 
contemporaries and in part by a temporary am¬ 
nesia as to our actual acquirements from the 
college. I trust that this disequilibrium, between 
what one remembers of Harvard and what Har¬ 
vard taught one to think, is normal and will pass 
— both because Harvard will change and because 
it will turn out that one was only applying to 
one's own times those standards of worth, rele¬ 
vance, and introspection which have been Har¬ 
vard's all along. I trust, above all, in the Col¬ 
lege's ability to bring forward new generations 
of both faculty and students who will adhere no 
less to the “faith of reason" than their predeces¬ 
sors in confronting situations that will seem 
equally perplexing and, no doubt, unique to 
them. 
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EDUCATING A 
DOCTOR 

I N THE FALL of 1898, when I became a 
Freshman at Harvard College, I knew I 
wanted to be a doctor. I was somewhat 
mystified by having as my adviser a professor 
of Latin. The professor was mystified too, 
but said to me it was probably because 
doctors’ prescriptions were usually written in 
Latin. So he advised me to take a course in 
Latin. He also advised me to take a course in 
Greek because he understood that Hippocrates, 
of whom I had never heard, was a famous Greek 
physician. Of course, I followed his advice. But 
I have never written prescriptions in Latin. And 
when I became a hero-worshipper of Hippocrates, 
I discovered that Hippocrates rebelled against 
the Academicians in their ivory towers, who 
argued as to how many angels could stand on the 
point of a needle. The rebel Hippocrates, be- 
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sides being a great physician, originated a moral 
code for doctors, which to this day is the con¬ 
science of the medical profession. 

When I entered Harvard College, I did not 
know another student. But Time, of course, 
remedied that, albeit perhaps slowly. I had the 
great good fortune to form a friendship with 
John Haynes Holmes. Holmes wanted to be an 
Unitarian minister. We often disagreed, but 
our friendship held fast over the years. Holmes 
was a debater. I was a stutterer, and I envied him 
for his fluency. He was very musical, and he con¬ 
tinued my musical education, which was begun 
by a school-mate, Harry Osgood, and was later 
carried on by another musical genius, a Junior 
Medical Associate, the late Bill Breed. My 
musical education, which resulted in my be¬ 
coming a trustee of the Boston Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and in an intimate association with such 
great musicians as Serge Koussevitzky, has been 
a very enduring satisfaction of my life. 

I was fortunate enough, largely I suspect 
through the instrumentality of John Holmes, 
to be elected to a College club. The club had 
a table at Memorial Hall, where we ate. There 
the talk was more important than food. In the 
group were Frank Simonds, who made a spe¬ 
cialty of knowing details of geography and his¬ 
tory. He knew not only all the places mentioned 
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in the Boer War, which was going on then, but 
any incidental place mentioned in the current 
news of the Middle East or Far East. When, 
later. World War I took place, he easily spoke 
with authority of the tangled geographical sig¬ 
nificance of many events and became justly a 
famous commentator. Also, in the group was 
John Macy, a gifted writer, who through his 
marriage had much to do with Helen Keller, 
the deaf and blind girl, who is doing so much 
for those who had the affliction of deafness or 
blindness or both. Walter Arensberg, even then 
a poet, was another member of the group. Per¬ 
haps the desire to participate in these animated 
conversations or perhaps the recognition of the 
futility of stuttering, largely cured me of my 
stuttering. In any event, I largely gave up the 
habit, although for some years I was sensitive 
to the contagiousness of stuttering. 

In any event, in my junior year in College, I 
undertook to play the part of a female character 
in a play of one of Shakespeare's contemporaries. 
Professor George P. Baker coached these plays. 
We were all impressed with his contagious en¬ 
thusiasm. Unfortunately, perhaps for me, the 
fulfillment of my histrionic effort was negatived 
by an attack of mumps. 

During these undergraduate years, I came 
under the spell of Professor Charles T. Cope- 
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land, the unique character who lived in the 
Yard and who signaled with a light in his 
window if he was available to students. Copey 
did readings at times in a College Hall. His 
thesis, as he expressed it, was that if a student in 
Harvard College did not acquire the habit of 
reading good literature, he had wasted his time 
in coming to College. 

I was steadfast in my fixed purpose of becom¬ 
ing a doctor. But I felt that the study of medicine 
resembled in many ways the taking of a veil for 
a number of years, and hence it was imperative 
that I should learn about such non-medical 
things as literature and art before I went to 
Medical School. I am quite sure that this view 
was regarded as a form of insanity by the College 
office and those who were my official advisers. 
I tried various courses in literature only to be 
thwarted, of course from my viewpoint, by the 
historical approach to the subject. Only in my 
last year, did I find Professor Barrett Wendell, 
who refused to take a Ph.D. in literature, and 
who later supported President Lowell in his plan 
of the Society of Fellows. Professor Wendell 
often introduced his lecture by saying that he 
did not give a damn when the poet under dis¬ 
cussion was born or whether his parents were 
poor but proud. He said we could look that up if 
we were interested, but his concern was to make 
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US appreciate the man’s poetry and his use of 
words. That made a tremendous impression on 
my youthful mind. To this day, I have never 
been concerned about the statistical data of the 
great figures in medicine. My concern was ex¬ 
clusively their accomplishments. 

Now I know that the story of an isolated 
student, who was going to be a doctor, is not of 
any importance. But what Harvard College is 
trying to do in the development of opportu¬ 
nities for all of its students is of real importance. 
To my mind, the achievements of Harvard Col¬ 
lege are not to be measured by the production of 
so-called scholars, who have been defined as 
those individuals who know more and more 
about less and less. 

A few great intellects may require only the 
written word, but most of us need at least the 
stimulation of the spoken word in addition to 
the written word. Indeed, it is probable that 
more people really depend on the spoken word 
than the written word. Books cannot, for most 
people, supplant the lecture, the friendly talk or 
interview, in creating an education. 

Harvard College is trying to furnish to all 
students the opportunities to come into close 
contact with great minds and thereby appre¬ 
ciate the richness of all forms of wisdom. 

This, I take it, is the purpose of the develop- 
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ment o£ the plan of the Houses and the other 
features of the Master Plan of Harvard College 
education. Thereby is opportunity for one and 
all, who are at all receptive, and is the basis of 
a true College education. 

Roger 7 . Lee received the de¬ 
gree of from Harvard in 
ip02; M,D,j ipo^. He was the 
first Henry K. Oliver Professor 
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as first Dean of the School of 
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and as a Fellow, He is 

author of ''The Happy Life of a 
Doctor.'* 
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FORM AND 
CONTENT 


I T WAS unseasonably warm for late October. 
There was no tang, no trace of the world- 
famous New England autumn in the air. I 
was in Boston, opening a new musical play 
I had written. The heavy limpness that hung 
over Beacon Hill was easily matched by the 
two acts I had put on display in the theatre. 
For a writer there is no feeling of exposure, no 
naked defenselessness that equals standing at the 
end of a dark aisle and listening to one’s words 
being said. If they reach a common heart there 
is no greater joy, no relief as boundless. If they 
miss their mark, there is no humiliation, no 
loneliness as devastating. That October night of 
1951' my words were missing marks with spec¬ 
tacular proficiency. 

When the curtain came down, I fled the lobby 
to avoid the comments of the audience. The 
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theatre is the one place you can hear silence, 
and I had heard their comments while the cur- 
tain was up. Backstage, the actors regarded me 
one-part hopefully — hopeful that I would find 
a solution for their mutual embarrassment — 
and one part with the respectful disdain with 
which a child looks at a parent who has given 
him the wrong present for Christmas. I left the 
theatre, and more for escape than any other 
reason, I drove to Cambridge. 

It was the first time that I had returned to 
Harvard since that June afternoon eleven years 
before, when I closed my trunk, said an un¬ 
sentimental goodbye to sundry friends and went 
taxiing off to Back Bay, without so much as a 
single long, lingering look at those memory- 
packed buildings I was leaving behind. Until 
then, the last day — the last four years — I had 
spent there had not crossed my mind more than 
half a dozen times. But suddenly, that night, 
probably because the feeling of separateness was 
acute, those four years came rushing back, and 
for the first time, what they had meant, what 
Harvard had meant, became a clear and con¬ 
scious part of my life. 

What passed before my mind's eye was not the 
crisp November Saturday afternoons and the ex¬ 
citement of a whistle blowing, not the Pudding 
shows, which I loved so much, not the parties 
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that became parties unexpectedly. All of that 
and more like it is a part of college days, and 
was a part of mine, too. Nor was it, oddly 
enough, the awareness of that residue of edu¬ 
cation they call knowledge. 

No. In the shadows of those dark buildings, 
I sensed for the first time that here I had spent 
a part of my life that had form and content, a 
form and content as perfectly wrought as a work 
of art. Those four years had a unity of time 
and place that was college, and a content 
that was Harvard. It was the only period of 
living I shall ever know that had a beginning, 
a middle and an end, within whose invisible 
boundaries I worked, played, knew joy, sadness, 
and felt a part. It would never happen to me 
again, not professionally, in love, with children 
or home. For from that June afternoon on, 
events started bumping into events, emotions 
spilled over into emotions, and nothing ever 
again would precisely begin or precisely end. 
Yet discovering it did not fill me with regret. 
Instead, understanding it gave me a jolt of 
happiness for what I had had, and I left the 
Yard refreshed and at peace. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that 
after that walk I struck a new well of inspira¬ 
tion and in no time at all the audience was 
beside itself with glee. Not at all. The play 
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^as not very good and never got to be very 
jood. But ever since that night, Harvard has 
)een firmly etched in my heart and mind. It 
vas as if, after eleven years, I had finally spent 
ny last night at school. 

Alan Jay Lerner received the 
A.B, degree from Harvard in 
1^40. He has written the libretti 
for ''BrigadoonJ' ^'Paint Your 
Wagon'’ and ''My Fair Lady’’ 
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TEDDY AND 
THE BISHOP 


A lthough I was bom and reared 
scarcely five miles from Cambridge, 
was steeped in the vat of orthodox 
Bostonian tradition and was unfail¬ 
ingly secure in parental faith and 
and loyalty. Harvard was, for me, 
literally a new world. 

The sparks quickly provided by its great 
teachers of Biology — Parker, Castle and others 
— kindled in me an inexhaustible fire of en¬ 
thusiasm for work in genetics based on an in¬ 
herent love of animals. The precious chance to 
do research in that young science, even as an 
undergraduate, led happily and smoothly to 
graduate study and to my life work. 

Students are frequently advised to undertake 
in college activities which they can use through¬ 
out life. Certainly the mice which I first met 
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and adopted in Lawrence Hall in 1906, have 
produced in hundreds of thousands, by ex¬ 
tremely natural processes, the continuing op¬ 
portunity to do just that. 

Again, when in August 1910, with my diploma 
barely ‘"unrolled,” Lawrence Lowell called me 
on the telephone to ask me to be Secretary to 
the Corporation, he opened the door to adminis¬ 
trative educational work. From the outset he 
made the “room” which I then entered so 
charming by the warmth of his personality and 
by the inspiration of his intellect that, through 
all the years that have followed, I have never 
lost the contagious influence of the faith in 
youth which shone from him. 

Among many amusing experiences of this era 
one stands out. It was a cordial meeting in the 
Union between Bishop Lawrence and President 
Theodore Roosevelt, a visiting speaker. I was 
fortunate to be the student usher at the room 
where they met. After an almost paralyzing 
handclasp from Mr. Roosevelt, the bishop said, 
“Theodore, I am worried about you. You’re 
working too hard and are too valuable a man 
to take risks with your health.” Mr. Roosevelt 
flashed his famous smile, looked the bishop 
straight in the eye and replied, “William, they 
say the same about you and, you know, neither 
of us will do a damned thing about it.” . 
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There were, in those halcyon days, many 
unique and fascinating personalities who had, 
for me, the power of lasting impress. Henry 
Higginson on the Corporation, direct, out¬ 
spoken and powerful; Dean Briggs that happy 
saint, all unawares; Terry, the loyal, human 
prototype of UNIVAC in the Recorder's office; 
Barrett Wendell, immaculate, witty and im¬ 
perturbable; Bill Quinn, the lovable, competi¬ 
tive, untiring coach of field events — to name a 
few. 

There was also extraordinary diversity and 
versatility among my own classmates. They have 
proved to be powerful influences on their genera¬ 
tion: T. S. Eliot, John Reed, Walter Lippmann, 
Eliot Bacon, Robert Edmond Jones, Heywood 
Broun, Stuart Chase, Jim Sumner, Stanley Cobb, 
Francis Davis, George Martin, Morris LaCroix 
and scores of others. 

Together, from the eternal wellspring of Har¬ 
vard, each in his own way without fear or favor, 
absorbed the ideals, values and spiritual quali¬ 
ties to enable him to face his challenges and 
decisions, his successes and failures. 

Harvard demands litde or nothing for her¬ 
self but she gives abundantly to all who will 
receive, the continuing and never-aging reali¬ 
zation of the eternal nature of Veritas. This, 
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as one moves through the years, becomes the 
most powerful and intimate source of love for 
the Greatest and Kindest from Whom the al¬ 
ways wonderful experience of human life derives. 

Clarence C. Little received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 
ipio; SM., Harvard Graduate 
School of Applied Science, igi2; 

Sc.D., ipi4. He is a biologist and 
head of the Roscoe B, Jackson 
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THE QUEST FOR 

PEACE 


I N THE world forum of the United Nations 
the work goes on '‘to save succeeding genera¬ 
tions from the scourge of war'’ and, in so 
doing, the values which Harvard epitomizes 
are a vital force. 

In this work some new and fundamental 
things have been learned about war prevention 
— much as in our hospitals some new and funda¬ 
mental things have been learned about prevent¬ 
ing hitherto incurable disease. 

It once seemed that peace could best be ad¬ 
vanced by drafting ingenious documents in the 
guise of treaties, and somehow securing their 
ratification by the various national legislatures, 
even though these documents would not actually 
be supported by public opinion when the test 
came. 

But in thirty years we have seen many such 
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treaties become “scraps of paper’' when not sup¬ 
ported by public opinion. Because of this we 
have taken to heart the truth that public opinion 
underlies all law, including international law, 
and that without its support the law becomes a 
dead letter. Therefore in the United Nations it 
is on public opinion ~ in this case world opinion 
— that we work. 

The United Nations accordingly has become 
(among other things) the greatest single engine 
in the world for mobilizing world opinion — for 
bringing it to a focus on dangerous issues, thereby 
influencing the actions of governments. This 
influence is not all-powerful, but it is great. By 
means of it the United Nations has had marked 
successes in causing the world to take a turn 
away from war. 

This mobilization of world opinion is not 
simply the work of professional propagandists 
applying high pressure on behalf of assorted 
governments without any moral basis. It is 
something better than that, because it is always 
based on the code of behavior for governments 
which is embodied in the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. That code of behavior, in turn, derives its 
meaning and its strength from the sense of jus¬ 
tice which is innate in every human being and 
which is reflected in most of the governments of 
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the world — though not those of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

Peace can only last if it is accepted by all; and 
it will only be accepted by all if it corresponds 
to every man’s sense of fair play. It thus can only 
be solidly based on a world-wide sense of jus¬ 
tice. As long as communism exists in the world, 
there can be no sense of justice throughout the 
world, or throughout the United Nations — 
and hence no solid basis for peace. 

For communism —in spite of its ofiScial 
mirage of a perfect “classless society” — thrives 
not on justice, but on man’s love of power, con¬ 
flict, excitement and conspiracy. It owes its mo¬ 
tive force to what Hobbes, three hundred years 
ago, described as “a perpetual and restless desire 
of power after power, which ceases only in 
death.” Its tools are violent words which distort 
and oversimplify everything. It abhors doubt 
and humility. It exalts organization and anni¬ 
hilates personality. It classifies all humanity 
into two groups —the “peace-loving camp of 
democratic socialism” on the one side, and the 
“aggressive imperialist reactionary bloc” on the 
other. It has a way of thinking which would 
sink the ship to get rid of the rats (or the alleged 
rats); which scorns due process; and which per¬ 
verts education — notably legal education — into 
a reverse gear to prevent clarification and en- 
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lightenment. Instead of asking, ‘'What is the 
truth?’' it asks, “What will the slogan be?” and 
“Which idea will strengthen me and weaken my 
enemy?” The dishonest arguments of this type 
which I have heard from communists (and 
others) in the various debating arenas where I 
have worked would, if made by a Harvard stu¬ 
dent, surely result in his being flunked! 

This way of thinking and acting opposes all 
those virtues which make life worth while and 
which Harvard holds dear. Yet it is precisely 
this way of thinking and acting with which we 
have to deal today at the United Nations and 
in the world at large. 

To a man who works with these things as his 
daily business it quickly becomes clear that what 
the world needs is not high pressure propaganda 
which sees everything in black and white, but 
statesmen who, in the midst of action, strive for 
the truth — in all its complexity; who can bring 
out the shadings in sharp focus and with a bright 
light; who know well how difficult and elusive 
the truth is, but who never tire of facing new 
facts and making new assessments. 

Although the pursuit of truth is difficult, the 
statesman who neglects it will failfor, while 
justice is the key to lasting peace, truth is the 
key to justice. This is the very heart of the whole 
matter. 
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As the Harvard motto reminds us, Harvard is 
dedicated, for the sake of Christ and church, to 
work for truth. More than all the marv^els of 
skill and technique which Harvard teaches, the 
prizing of truth is her chief duty and her chief 
service to peace among men. 

Henry Cabot Lodge received 
the degree of A,B. from Harvard 
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BEST OF 
TWO WORLDS 


O NE OF THE FIRST professorial 

statements that impressed me when 
I arrived at Harvard was: “A liberal 
education probably won't help any 
student make a greater financial 
success in life, but it should help 
him to enjoy his life more." Since I had come to 
Harvard in the mid-20's in the belief that a col¬ 
lege education would help me be successful, I 
was rather rudely shocked to be told so promptly 
that I was on the wrong track. 

On the basis of this advice, I switched my 
field of concentration from economics to English 
and proceeded to prepare myself for the enjoy¬ 
ment of life. I look back now with nostalgia 
upon the courses of John Livingston Lowes and 
of Kittredge and Copeland. I remember quite 
vividly the seminars in the Widener Library 
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conducted by George Parker Winship on “The 
History of the Printed Book/* I visited the 
museums in Cambridge and Boston and audited 
a few courses in fine arts. I struggled through 
a course in music appreciation given by the 
amiable musicologist Professor Spalding. 

I took no “snap** courses, but I took those I 
thought would contribute to an enjoyment of 
life. I did my reading in the library of the 
Union. Its book collection, I was informed, con¬ 
stituted “a gentleman*s reading library.” In¬ 
spired by this example I set out to build a library 
of similar scope. Since my paternal allowance 
was not large enough to cover week-end football 
expenses and capital expenditures for a library, 
I started a litle direct mail book service for col¬ 
lectors over the country. I had a large family 
and numerous friends with literary tastes, so I 
was able to build a little business which netted 
me sufficient funds to start my library. It has 
never ceased growing. 

Thirty-five years have transpired since I was 
shocked by the professor’s admonition. Strangely 
enough, however, I have discovered that he was 
wrong; or at least that he was partially wrong. 
He was right in that a liberal education prepares 
you to enjoy life, and for that suggestion and for 
Harvard’s contribution I shall be eternally grate¬ 
ful. But he was wrong, at least so far as I am 
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concerned, in the theory that such an education 
is no help in business. I have been able to put 
to work in my business life many of the ideas, 
facts and theories that I picked up in English 
2, or 5, and 41, from Ec. A and History 1 and 
from ‘‘The History of the Printed Book/' Per¬ 
haps, I have been unusually fortunate in that 
my Harvard education fitted me for the kind of 
business that I entered, but I truly believe that 
a balanced liberal education with strong empha¬ 
sis in the humanities is the best preparation for 
both the enjoyment of living and for business. 

Stanley Marcus received the 
degree of A.B, from Harvard in 
He was a student in the 
Business School in 1^26, Since 
i^^o he has been president of the 
Nieman-Marcus department store 
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NEW BOTTLE; 
OLD WINE 


I WAS FIVE years old when I first gave 
serious thought to Harvard as an educational 
entity. My mother had brought me to Cam¬ 
bridge for a short visit to her mother who 
lived not far from Harvard Square, at that 
time an almost pastoral crossroads. The 
visit, I recall, had two unpleasant repercussions. 
One was that my mother had a sentimental por¬ 
trait done of me by an artist on the pattern of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. The other arose from 
my mother's taking me to call on friends, using 
the intricate system of trolley cars that abounded 
in Boston and Cambridge of that period. Late 
one afternoon as we moved up Massachusetts 
Avenue toward Harvard Square in one of these 
outmoded conveyances, I complained of feeling 
ill. My mother hastened with me to the rear 
platform and the conductor was both kind and 
soKcitous. 
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“He must have been eating too much con¬ 
fectionery,” he said. 

My mother called this observation to my at¬ 
tention later. Only a Cambridge streetcar con¬ 
ductor would have used the word “confection¬ 
ery,” she told me. He must have learned it be¬ 
cause of his frequent travels past Harvard Yard. 

Since that time I have lived fairly constantly in 
the shadow of Harvard University, and like the 
courteous conductor, I have acquired some of its 
tradition and a smattering of the culture it has 
to offer, more through osmosis, I am afraid, than 
through vigorous or intelligent effort. For in¬ 
stance, in my early childhood, my mother, whose 
family had attended Harvard for many genera¬ 
tions, would tell stories of the Cambridge of 
her own childhood, including one of the Misses 
Palfrey who rode on tricycles with flounces 
around the wheels in order that their ankles 
might not be exposed; and about a member of 
the Classics Department who kept a few hens 
in his attic. Cambridge, when I first became 
conscious of it, must still have had many small¬ 
town attributes, although it seemed a compli¬ 
cated place to me, even then. The “spreading 
chestnut tree” under which Mr. Longfellow's 
blacksmith once toiled had disappeared, but 
there was a stone to mark its approximate site, 
and the Washington elm was still there with 
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US in a deplorable condition of senility, but 
recognizable- Where plastic fronted stores now 
stand at the foot of Brattle Street, there was a 
fish market offering a window display of several 
enormous goldfish swimming peacefully in 
murky, greenish water gazing at the brisk horse- 
drawn traffic that moved among the trolley cars 
gathered at Harvard Square. Although the fish 
market has disappeared, I believe that the Bill¬ 
ings and Stover drugstore was extant in those 
days, a young aggressive place with a soda foun¬ 
tain. I remember once when I was eight or nine, 
being given five cents by my grandmother and 
told that I might walk from Hilliard Street to 
Billings and Stover and buy for myself a sarsa¬ 
parilla soda. 

I believe it was on this journey, when I became 
lost and confused by Brattle and Mt. Auburn 
Streets and Massachusetts Avenue, that I first 
encountered a Harvard undergraduate. He was 
standing in the center of Harvard Square on a 
spot close to where the subway kiosks are now 
situated. He wore tweed knickerbockers, a Nor¬ 
folk jacket and a visor cap. He was smoking a 
curved stem briar pipe which he had doubtless 
purchased at Leavitt and Pierce. He must have 
closely resembled the character in the drama, 
“Brown Of Harvard,*' a work which I wish 
might be given wider distribution. This Har- 
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yard man, who could not have been a Harvard 
Square student, was stately yet gracious. He took 
his pipe from his mouth —I am sure he was 
smoking Leavitt and Pierce Cakebox Mixture — 
and showed me the exact location of Billings 
and Stover. There were two other Harvard 
students at the soda fountain —I am sure they 
were, judging from this conversation. They 
were discussing the high price of a banana split 
which I believe was on sale for fifteen cents, 
and one of them made the following remark: 

“I do not think in all my life,” he said, “Ill 
have to bother about fifteen cents, because Ill 
always have it.” 

This attitude of affluence and indifference is 
still sharply etched on my memory. Those two 
young men of course must have come from that 
part of Auburn Street once known as “The Gold 
Coast” and I could already recognize the aptness 
of the name. 

When I was a freshman at Harvard, Gore 
Hall, an interesting Gothic structure, had not 
yet been demolished to make way for the 
Widener Library; there were no freshman 
dormitories; the senior class lived in the Yard; 
the Boston subway had not been completed; the 
elective system had recently been replaced by 
Mr. LowelFs system of concentration and dis¬ 
tribution; there were faculty and senior advisers, 
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but no tutors and no Houses. Automobiles, 
especially those operated by students, were a 
comparative rarity, although it was growing 
obvious that the motor car was an increasingly 
popular mode of transportation. There was still 
a horse-drawn vehicle available to take students 
into town, but this already was assuming an 
archaic value of the Victorias now standing near 
the Hotel Plaza in New York. 

There were great figures on the faculty. Pro¬ 
fessor Richards was working on the atomic dis¬ 
sociation theory; Charles T. Copeland was read¬ 
ing Kipling aloud to selected students in 15 
Hollis Hall; Bliss Perry was lecturing on Com¬ 
parative Literature; Professors Wendell, Kit- 
tredge and Briggs were in the English Depart¬ 
ment; the University was in a flourishing state. 
One was nevertheless aware in that era that 
Harvard was growing and changing. Without 
the dread Dutch Elm disease, the elms already 
were having a hard time existing in the Yard; 
pressures were growing to increase the student 
body. Fashions were somewhat archaic; every¬ 
one, for instance, wore white tie and tails and 
gloves to dances. Yet as I write these obvious 
facts, and even when I recall that drinking foun¬ 
tains for horses were extant and used when I 
was a Harvard undergraduate, I cannot feel 
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that these days are as far distant as they actually 
are in the values of time. 

It is true that two world wars and a stupendous 
financial depression have passed over Harvard 
since I was an undergraduate. It is true that 
social thought has undergone prodigious change 
and perhaps only a few people today would re¬ 
peat the financial boast that I heard at Billings 
and Stover. Since those days, obviously, the 
industrial and physical changes, and the pro¬ 
liferations of Harvard University have been 
enormous and startling and new contingencies 
now arise more suddenly than was the custom 
once. Very suddenly indeed. Harvard appears 
to have become a co-educational institution. Al¬ 
most within a decade the quiet streets of Cam¬ 
bridge have become jammed with parked cars, 
and the trafiic around the Harvard Yard has 
changed from a problem to a threat, and the 
tower has gone — temporarily, at least — from 
Memorial Hall. 


As I consider the disorderly montage of this 
reminiscent scroll, there is one aspect that sur¬ 
prises me and affords the only excuse for these 
recollections. This is that Harvard itself, as 
far as its tradition and spirit are concerned, 
seems to me to have changed very little from the 
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day when I first ate too much confectionery. 
Any university must be inured to change, since 
change is the essence of its being. Each four 
years it welcomes a new college generation and 
it must keep in touch with youth, but then, per¬ 
haps youth itself is conservative. Harvard, how¬ 
ever, never has been. 

Combined with the sympathy of scholarship 
that has always existed there and is part of the 
democracy of learning, there have always been a 
tolerance and liberalism which have been Har¬ 
vard’s pride for generations and which have 
always victoriously persisted despite the re¬ 
actionary efforts of splinter groups of its mis¬ 
guided and less mature alumni. In 1848, Edward 
Everett, in his capacity as President of Harvard, 
answering a protest against the admission of a 
Negro student named Beverly Williams, wrote 
as follows: “If this boy passes the examinations, 
he will be admitted; and if the white students 
choose to withdraw, all the income of the Col¬ 
lege will be devoted to his education.” This 
quality of academic freedom, this scrupulous 
alertness to independence, had taken root in the 
Harvard Yard long before General Washington 
assumed command of the Revolutionary Army 
beneath the elm near the Common. Today its 
spirit still flourishes; it is in the very air one 
breathes at Harvard. Its essence is so familiar to 
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anyone who has known the place that while it 
lasts, no one who has been a Harvard student or 
teacher can possibly return there as a stranger. 

John P. Marquand received 
the A.B. degree from Harvard in 
He is author of many well- 
known novels, such as ''The Late 
George Apley,'" "H. M. Pulham, 

Esq./' and "Point of No Re¬ 
turn/' some of which are related 
to Harvard. He is holder of a 
Pulitzer Prize and a member of 
the Board of Overseers. 
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OUT OF 
OREGON 


I T IS AFTER midnight toward the end of 
May, and the atmospherics are moist but 
fragrant. Outside my window in Wadsworth 
House a sudden rallying cry for Rinehart, 
like an impromptu Hyla chorus, has sub¬ 
sided. Examinations begin tomorrow: Lights 
burn late, and all the books of Lamont and 
Widener are piled together hopefully on the 
scale of justice. But nothing has changed, of 
course; and one little blue book still outweighs 
them all. In the morning the double smoke 
bush between my window and the south side of 
Grays will be infested with honey bees and 
Eight-spotted Foresters — the sunshine moth that 
feeds on our Boston ivy. The pair of oven birds 
and the redpolls of last year did not return this 
spring. The brown thrasher paused in transit 
as in the past, and now father robin has taken 
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over. The Yard has a good supply of worms, but 
a few weeks ago he was making nothing but dry 
runs. For robins every day is examination day. 

Forty years have passed since I first came to 
Harvard by way of progression through New 
York, New Jersey, Oregon, Iowa, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania: one long lariat loop that finally caught 
the now-vanished tower of Memorial Hall. I 
ask myself tonight: What was it brought me 
here, and why have I never gone away? These 
are questions easily answered in brief, but the 
second is unanswerable in detail. It was luck 
and pioneering in reverse. The Oregon trail 
begins in Boston, you remember. Parkman saw 
to that. It is a trail well blazed, and there are 
those who viewed it from the other terminus, 
much as a boy will look into the wrong end of 
a telescope. As to the anchorage: “Sir,’’ said 
Congreve, somewhat ahead of Dr. Johnson: “I 
have the seeds of rhetorick and oratory in my 
head — I have been at Cambridge.'' Can such a 
notion have crossed the water? The late Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory, was never a seed-sower 
of that kind. God forbid! No, the attraction 
to settle lay in something of the spirit akin to 
what Thoreau used to find in his solitary wood¬ 
land walk: a blend of inspiration and solace, 
of intangible reward, the unaccountable sugges- 
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tion of personal accountability. Harvard is a 
clearing in the forest, a sanctuary of the mind, 
where the trees were felled in another century 
and where every pathway is familiar though it 
stretches almost immediately into the heart of 
the wilderness — Faustlike ins Unbetretene. 
Parkman, viewing the genesis of an Indian vil¬ 
lage, described it perfectly. “In contrast with 
the general confusion, a circle of old men and 
warriors sat in the midst, smoking in profound 
indifference and tranquility.’’ That indifference, 
of course, is on the surface. For the tranquility, 
one has to strive. The words of a Nebraskan 
are also appropriate: “That is happiness,” says 
Willa Gather at the beginning of My Antonia; 
“to be dissolved into something complete and 
great.” 

Now a great university is many things ~ many 
very different and differing things —to many 
people. It is first of all the fountain of youth, 
and you will find George Saintsbury defending 
the largesse of privilege: “But exclude not from 
the beneficent splash and spray of the fountain 
those who are not prepared to drink very deep, 
and let them play pleasantly by its waters.” 
Yet the fountain is too slender an image. My 
great university is the haven of scholars and 
teachers, the laboratory of scientists and tech¬ 
nicians, the church of the theologian, the crow's 
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nest o£ the visionary, the courtroom of the law, 
the forum of the public servant. It is gallery, 
concert hall, and stage; the out-patient ward for 
the medical student, counting-house of the busi¬ 
nessman, classroom of the nation, lecture plat¬ 
form for the visitor, library to the world; and 
(on the recent word of a Harvard alumnus) 
“one of the great achievements of American 
democracy/* 

It is typical that Harvard offers a way into 
almost anything, and an exit for those intellec¬ 
tually prepared to endure a winter of reason 
against a summer of pragmatic doubt. James 
Stephens used to say that you don’t learn the 
French language, you take it in through the 
pores. Harvard comes in through the pores. Her 
language is not always clear: it is not meant to 
be. It is sometimes like a page out of Whitehead 
or George Birkhoff; it may be the language of 
the calculus as George Washington Pierce used 
it to fill the blackboard on three sides of a room 
too large for six small amateurs in physics. It 
may be the language of overtone or implication, 
as once with Irving Babbitt; or a flawless, mag¬ 
nificent index of pursuit, as in the lectures of 
Lowes in a bygone English 72. It may be the 
urbanity of Fritz Robinson, whose Celtic and 
Chaucerian scholarship companion his bright 
speech. 
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Living on the periphery of a university one 
does not penetrate the classroom walls. But 
the intramural essence is there nonetheless; and 
ideas and argument seem to drift like smoke, 
much as the historian’s observation of the Ogil- 
lallah village would suggest. Men of unusual 
ability electrify the air. To dwell in a commu¬ 
nity which holds or has held a Zechariah Chafee, 
a Nock, a Finley, a MacLeish, a Samuel Eliot 
Morison, a Harlow Shapley, a Raphael Demos, 
a Doc Davison or a G. Wallace Woodworth — 
to equal the Muses in number — and not to have 
discovered some new conception of individual 
liberty, classic wit, Greek thought, poetry as a 
weapon, history as delight, a populous infinity, 
table talk as inspiration, and choral music as a 
life-long joy, is almost an impossibility. 

The past, as one winnows it, is spare and tidy. 
Pleasant images flit through the mind: E. K. 
Rand, beloved toastmaster-general — Gratulor 
quod eurriy quern necesse erat diligere, ... Or 
A1 Smith, one scalding Commencement day, 
cigar in his mouth, sweat on the brow, a pen in 
his hand, autographing the starched flare cuffs 
of the waitresses at the dignitaries’ tent while 
Ambassadors Sir Ronald Lindsay and Paul 
Claudel watched with undisguised astonishment. 
Or Copey, seated on the steps of Hollis one 
June evening, the stain of misery on his face as 
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a student asked him if he didn't consider Donald 
Ogden Stewart — whose writing the Sage ad¬ 
mired and had often read aloud — a greater man 
than Dickens. Or the late Julian Coolidge, first 
Master of Lowell House, breezing into Billings 
8c Stover on a winter evening in a red-lined opera 
cape and saying in all honesty to a strange young 
alumnus who had greeted him by name: “How 
did you know who I am?" 

I return to the clearing in the wilderness. 
“Every thing looks permanent until its secret 
is known,” said Emerson. One stammers in the 
light of revelation, for surely in this single sen¬ 
tence Harvard's premier aphorist has resolved 
the gist of what I have been trying to explain. 
His University endures and lays hold upon us 
because its secret defies the intellect. We examine 
it, we pry into it —but only to reassure our¬ 
selves that the whole of what it concerns is 
greater than the sum of its parts. It was Emer¬ 
son again who spoke about the endless train of 
ghosts in the Yard at the time of the two hun¬ 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the College. They returned for the Tercentenary 
in 1936. They are with us day and night to 
remind the careless that three centuries and one 
score over is a long time in American history. 
The Harvard ethos as a concentrate is powerful 
stuff. If the fallout from one atomic blast were 
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as beneficent as that of my College we might 
do with but one word for the humanities and 
the sciences. I could wish that this were so. 

David McCord received the 
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THIS WE 
POSSESS 


T he men who taught the liberal 
arts, especially English, to the class 
of '26 at Harvard College, were gen¬ 
erally eminent in their fields. In 
most cases, their achievements were 
well enough known, even to the 
most ill-informed undergraduates. No one had 
to be told, for instance, that George Lyman Kit- 
tredge was a foremost authority on Shakespeare. 
There was documentation enough to support 
the fact and, what was much more convincing, 
there were a few good legends. 

We all knew the one about Kittredge's visit, 
incognito, to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
where he supposedly asked the librarian for help 
in answering some enormously difficult question, 
only to be told: “There is only one man in the 
world who might be able to answer that ques- 
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don, and that is Professor Kittredge of Harvard/’ 

We accepted that in good faith, and with good 
enough reason. 

In other cases, it wasn’t necessary to consult 
the records or the legends. “Copey’s” reputa¬ 
tion, for instance, could be determined without 
any research. He explained it himself. 

Between Kittredge, on the one hand, and 
Copeland on the other, there were many teachers 
of high and mighty reputation. George Pierce 
Baker used to leave his graduate students in 
playwriting at brief intervals to discuss some 
aspects of the drama with those of us who were 
not yet fledged. In American literature, the 
kindly Bliss Perry was one of the stars. John 
Livingston Lowes, whose learning was awesome, 
was a specialist in the work of the Romantic 
poets. The English galaxy included the kindly 
Dean Briggs and that excellent and unsung 
mentor of ambitious writers, Gustavus Howard 
Maynadier. 

In psychology and aesthetics, there was Her¬ 
bert Sidney Langfeld, whose occasional ironies 
were as nice, as elegant and as impeccable as 
his habit. In psychology. Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
spoke softly and never needed a big stick. 

Although these and the other teachers we 
knew were men of widely varied backgrounds 
and dispositions, they all had something in com- 
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mon, something elusive, and hard to define. It 
took time to isolate and identify this high com¬ 
mon denominator of excellence and inspiration. 
The truth came slowly, some years after Com¬ 
mencement. There was no blinding flash, but 
instead a slow and growing recognition that all 
of them had the same fervent enthusiasm for 
finding and propagating the truth as they saw 
it. It was more than enthusiasm: it was a kind 
of joyous excitement or exultation. 

This burned through our dullness and our 
inattention. For those of us who are now com¬ 
mitted to comparable work in a comparable 
field, this has been a stimulant and a stimulus. 
Much of what they taught is gone but this re¬ 
mains. This we possess, and for this we are 
grateful. 


Elliot Norton received the de¬ 
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THE RIGHT TO 
UTTER 


I N OUR TIME there are, as there always are 
in every era, elements in society that carry 
with them disintegrating influences. In our 
time I think the chief one is the develop¬ 
ment of mass thinking, the impact that it 
has upon the sense of responsibility of the in¬ 
dividual which has always been a cherished 
belief in the Harvard tradition. The search for 
security is in reality a search for an escape from 
responsibility, and as President Kirk of Columbia 
said the other day, one of the most striking phe¬ 
nomena in modem America is this great growth 
of mass attitudes which generate the divisive 
influences which we recognize as intolerance and 
bigotry in certain parts of our country today. 
But it is the significance of Harvard that I have 
in mind. 

William James had many sayings. My favorite 
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one, because I sympathized with it, was that 
algebra, he thought, was a peculiarly low form 
of cunning. James had a saying that he used to 
repeat: “What is it that makes life significant?’' 
I would like to paraphrase that: What is it that 
makes Harvard significant? 

We have no monopoly on learning or brains 
or leadership or opportunities. There are many 
others that are our equals. But what is it about 
Harvard that is distinctive? What is the quality 
that men think of first in connection with Har¬ 
vard? 

I think it is the adherence over the centuries 
to that phase of the Puritan tradition which 
John Milton summed up when he said that the 
right to think and the right to utter — that is 
a quaint phrase, “the right to utter" — was the 
first condition of personal rectitude and national 
progress. To that tradition we have adhered. 
The shining moments of Harvard history can't 
be dug out of old catalogues, musty and going 
back as far as they may go. The shining mo¬ 
ments of Harvard history have been the moments 
of sacrifice. But in our time, due to this mass 
thinking and mass communication that prevail 
at present, it has become peculiarly disagreeable, 
not to say difficult or impossible, for the indi¬ 
vidual to stand up against the tide of public 
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opinion, expressed as it is in mass form with 
constant emphasis upon conformity. 

In Harvard history it is the sacrifices that 
made Harvard. The transept of Memorial Hall 
is one memorial of extreme sacrifice, with those 
beautiful Latin mottoes ’way up near the roof 
that nobody ever reads, reciting that these men 
gave all to save the Republic — and the similar 
memorial in the Harvard Church. When I was 
a boy and we showed our family through that 
transept, or our friends, the boys always paused 
in front of the tablet for Robert Gould Shaw, 
and the boys took off their hats as they went by. 
In those far-off days which seem so unregenerate 
to many, boys did occasionally have glimpses 
into the sanctuaries of the heart that so enriched 
Harvard’s life in past years. 

But the golden moments, the moments that 
count, have been the moments when men did 
stand up. Back at the time of the Boston police 
strike, when Professor Harold Laski brashly 
made public utterances that offended nearly all 
of us, it was President Lowell who spoke out 
and defended academic freedom, defended Laski 
and prevented a demand for his resignation. 

After the first World War, when Zechariah 
Chafee, who was the greatest liberal at Harvard 
in our day —and I use “liberal” there in the 
highest sense, the most sacred sense — brought 
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out his book on freedom of speech, a committee 
of the alumni presented formal charges and 
asked that he be discharged because of certain 
statements that he made. A formal hearing was 
held, and who appeared at the hearing but 
President Lowell as chief counsel for Zechariah 
Chafee? 

And so in the years when hysteria was growing 
in President Conant’s time it was Conant who 
stood out in front and opposed the legislative 
attempts at restriction of utterance on the part 
of the teachers in the state. 

And most dramatic of all was the appearance 
of President Pusey, when he with quiet courage 
stood out in defiance against the attacks made on 
the integrity of Harvard by politicians and evil- 
minded men. 

To use Emerson's phrase, these are the inci¬ 
dents that we recall with “light in the memory" 
because they illuminate the Harvard history. 
The Puritan tradition of defending the freedom 
of the individual is a Harvard tradition. Those 
rights of the individual are frequently abused, 
and that makes their defense all the more diffi¬ 
cult, But that is the price that we pay, and I 
submit that the significance of Harvard today 
in this country and throughout the world is 
derived from the fact that Harvard, generation 
after generation, has been and still is interested 
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in defending the freedom of the individual and 
the right of free inquiry. 

This subject has certain controversial aspects. 
But I think that we should all extend our grati¬ 
tude to President Pusey and his associates, who 
have so loyally upheld this tradition in what 
David McCord calls “the most abrasive period of 
Harvard history/' which has followed World 
War II. In all parts of the country it is the 
obligation of Harvard men to rally to the sup¬ 
port of this tradition in all communities and on 
all occasions where the necessity arises. 

Perhaps, if we do this, some of us may find 
that transcendent aim which Professor White- 
head emphasized as necessary to every life if it 
is to be made a life significant. 

John Lord O'Brian received 
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37 YEARS 
A STUDENT 


I HAVE been a student at Harvard for 
thirty-seven years. Those of my fellow stu¬ 
dents with whom I am most closely asso¬ 
ciated call me professor, treat me with re¬ 
spect and ajffection, and seem to think I 
know more than they do. When they leave 
Harvard, they remain in my vast and growing 
family, and I have occasional telephone calls, 
“This is Jim. Remember me? Class of ’32.” 
They give me news of their successes and their 
frustrations, and they send me compositions. 

Every so often I am asked if it is good for a 
composer to teach in a university like Harvard, 
and if Harvard is a good place for a student 
with the urge to write music. An answer to that 
question should begin by saying that composers 
are nonconformist individuals and that what is 
good for one is not of necessity good for all. 
The composer has a primary and essential duty 
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to preserve and cultivate his own individuality. 
It is his lifelong preoccupation to discover just 
what he must express in music and how best 
to express it. These goals are not to be lost 
sight of in choosing a means of livelihood. And 
a living must be gained outside the career of 
composing, for we must realize that in today’s 
world new music, except in a few special fields, 
is not a commodity. 

In more and more colleges, and particularly at 
Harvard, the composer now finds he is valued 
as a creative artist. The fact that he is a prac¬ 
ticing composer possessing a certain demon¬ 
strated mastery of his art is taken to mean that 
what he may be able to impart in the way of 
knowledge and advice to students will be a 
worth-while contribution to their education. 
The atmosphere of a place where learning is 
going on is conducive and sympathetic to crea¬ 
tive writing. Not the least of the advantages is 
that of being with young people of that par¬ 
ticular age. Their keen curiosity and wealth of 
ideas annihilate complacency and compel one 
to see to the continuity of one’s own education. 
Their lively interest in the creative work of the 
teacher-composer is extremely stimulating, to 
say nothing of the inestimable worth to him of 
their critical comments. In the two-way dis¬ 
cussions on all sorts of questions I sense at times 
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that the roles o£ teacher and student become 
interchanged. 

Turning to the question from the standpoint 
of the budding student-composer, there appears 
to be no doubt that he profits greatly from the 
broadening intellectual environment that Har¬ 
vard, as a liberal arts college, provides. He 
needs studies in the history and literature of 
music. Training in the technical branches of 
composition is necessarily incomplete (it will 
not be finished in a lifetime), but he will be in 
a position to receive orientation and knowledge, 
to guide him toward the achievement of self- 
education. His leanings to creative activity and 
independent thinking will be encouraged, and 
will find fertile ground for growing. And he, 
like the composer-teacher, will inevitably look 
back upon his association with fellow students 
in music as a richly rewarding and unforgettable 
cultural and human experience. 

Walter H. Piston received the 
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PROCESSION 
OF THE FIRES 

M ay morning in 1907, and 
the elms of the College Yard are 
in their prime, noble old trees 
which droop pendulous streamers 
of new green leaf-buds close be¬ 
side the mellowed red brick walls 
of Holworthy. Beside an open window of my 
study in Number 4 lies open a book which has 
since gone everywhere I have and still lies open 
beside me to the pages of a choric ode near the 
beginning of the Agememnon of Aeschylus, for 
it was a thrifty habit to rise at daybreak and 
read Greek before breakfast, and not as a peni¬ 
tential exercise. 

Cambridge was still an overgrown country 
town, and quiet, — only the clop-clop of a milk¬ 
man's horse’s hooves. Migrating birds sang in 
the elms, and the pages of Aeschylus sang also. 
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These early morning hours were voyages of ad¬ 
venture. Here, in one of the first and certainly 
the greatest poetic tragedy known to Western 
man, were ideas which still animate our world 
and, on these pages, the very words and letters 
in which they were first thought out and written 
down. They came, page by page, strophe by 
strophe, verse by verse, with the joyous shock 
of fresh discovery, a Recognition Scene like those 
in Greek drama itself. 

There were two in especial; one, the law of 
wisdom learned through suffering; the other, 
that affirmation of human integrity as a coin 
of true metal: 

*Tis Zeus alone who shows the perfect way 
Of knowledge. He hath ruled 
Men shall learn wisdom by affliction schooled. 

In visions of the night like dropping rain 
Descend the many memories of pain 

Before the spirit*s sight; through tears and dole 
Comes wisdom der the unwilling soul —” 

and the other, equally austere, 

**Beyond concealment clear. 

Kindles wrong's baleful glare 
As an ill coin beneath the wearing touch 
Betrays by stain and smutch 
Its metal false . . J* 

Between those two choric odes comes the Pro- 



PROCESSION OF THE FIRES 

cession of Fires, that stirring speech which de¬ 
picts the beacons flaming from peak to peak 
across the Aegean, island by island, mountain 
by mountain, from Ilion to Argos, signalling 
victory. 

It is fifty years since the May morning in Hol- 
worthy when that Procession of the Fires kindled 
my own; and what is Harvard, what is any great 
university, what is the universe itself but a Pro¬ 
cession of the Fires? 

Lucien Price received the de¬ 
gree of A.B. from Harvard in 
He writes editorials in the 
Boston Globe and is author of 
''Dialogues of Alfred North 
Whitehead/' 
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“PLUS CA CHANGE” 


I AM in a classroom in Sever, circa 1912, 
listening to Bliss Perry lecture on Comp. 
Lit. The details o£ that course have been 
largely forgotten, but I can never forget 
Bliss Perry. I think that what first won me 
to him was the fact that he looked more 
like an amiable business man than my then con¬ 
ception of a pedagogue. Feeling as I did about 
education in those early days, that did much to 
gain him favor in my eyes. 

On this particular morning he read us a story. 
It was a translation from the Russian. I can't 
remember its name or its author, nor do they 
matter. 

To hear Bliss Perry read was in itself an ex¬ 
perience to be remembered, for he brought some¬ 
thing more to the reading than mere diction. 
In some subtle way he conveyed to us, through 
his own magnificent critical sense, the exciting 
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beauty of the written word. He made us feel 
that what he read was only a sample of riches 
still unmined and he left with many of us a 
desire to delve further and deeper which has 
never faded. 

Similar revelations were turning up constantly 
during those years and in the most unexpected 
places. Rummaging about in the attic of mem¬ 
ory I uncover a scene in some sort of a labora¬ 
tory, a rather gloomy place with sloping walls 
and dormer windows. It is dissection day in 
Physiology I. The instructor reaches into a 
hogshead and comes up with two half frozen 
cats of distant demise. He hands one to me and 
one to my neighbor, with whom I share a bare 
wooden table. 

'"A fine specimen of Chicago alley pussy/’ he 
says, continuing to distribute the contents of 
the hogshead. “They flatten out a bit in the 
barrel, but if you lean on the breast bone they 
round out. And now, gentlemen, we are going 
to trace the circulatory system.” 

Restraining an impulse to be ill, I look on my 
victim with mixed revulsion and sympathy. I 
know little about cats, but it was obvious this 
one had not led the good life. Lighting a de¬ 
fensive cigar I make the first horrid incision. 
And then the cat is foigotten and the unpleasant 
odor (largely due to the cigar) goes unnoted as 
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‘'plus gA change’’ 

we trace the miraculous system of veins and 
arteries through the poor, half-starved bodies. 

Now I am sitting in a lecture hall listening 
to Professor Kidder talk on Anthropology. To 
me these big introductory courses were the most 
stimulating experiences that Harvard offered, 
revealing as they did whole areas of human 
knowledge whose existence I had scarcely sus¬ 
pected. Under Kidder’s magic touch Man’s ad¬ 
venture on the planet Earth suddenly came 
into focus. Recorded history shrank to handker¬ 
chief size and the centuries rolled back into eons. 

Or again it is Dean Briggs criticising a short 
story by one of the members of his class in Eng¬ 
lish Composition. It was probably a terrible 
story, but the Dean treated it as if it had just 
won an Academy Award and his gentle, witty, 
but always incisive comments so impressed 
themselves on my usually sieve-like memory that 
I find myself frequently applying them today. 

Now it is “Frisky” Merriman discoursing on 
medieval history to a classroom so crowded with 
“ringers” that they are standing on the deep 
window ledges, spellbound, while the rich 
pageantry of the Middle Ages lives again in that 
dingy room. 

These men not only draw back the curtains 
on worlds of which we had been unaware, but 
through their rich personalities they created a 
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lasting desire to explore them on our own, to 
find out what lay beyond the next bend. 

When we talk about our allegiance to Har¬ 
vard most of us refer to the Harvard which we 
knew as undergraduates. 

We regard the present with the respect be¬ 
stowed on things obviously important, but im¬ 
perfectly understood. Our affections, however, 
are reserved for the familiar past. 

When I return to Cambridge I admire the 
impressive bulk of the ‘‘new” Widener Library 
and the graceful steeple of the “new” chapel 
piercing the blue sky like a knight’s lance. I 
look in through the plate glass windows of the 
Lamont Library, like the little match girl, and 
envy the boys (they look like boys to me) who 
are privileged to work in such a setting. 

But what really excites me as I round the 
corner of University Hall is the sight of old Hol- 
worthy where I spent my senior year. On occa¬ 
sion I sneak deferentially into the rooms which 
I used to occupy on the ground floor, hoping 
that their present tenants will not pop in and 
tackle me for a sneak-thief in the impetuous 
way of youth. I stick my head into my old bed¬ 
room, which does not seem to have been tidied 
up since I left it forty-three years ago and I try, 
somewhat mawkishly, to imagine myseK lying 
in bed waiting for the clock in Memorial Tower 
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to sound ojff the witc±Ling hour of eight-thirty 
before starting that ever sporting race to a nine 
o’clock. 

Then I remember that there is no longer any 
clock on Memorial Tower or any tower either, 
for that matter, and I leave, trying to avoid the 
slightest appearance of sneaking, walking cas¬ 
ually through the familiar Yard —here at least 
is something that has not changed. And at that 
moment I am forced to step off the path by two 
raincoated females who hurry past on their way 
to class. 

Emerging onto Massachusetts Avenue I come 
face to face with none other than J. August, 
incorporated, that old Scylla and Charybdis on 
which my financial ship so frequently foundered. 
And there, by heaven, is Leavitt 8c Peirce I It is 
difficult to repress a cry of pleasure. Can I be¬ 
lieve my eyes? Isn’t that one of the old brown 
Cake Box Mixture tins still in the window? I 
stick my head through the door but everyone 
seems to be busy, so I withdraw it and go my 
way. 

Ah, the Lampoon Building, standing just 
where it should and looking just as Lampoonish 
as ever! I try the door, but it is locked. Of 
course. It was always locked except on candi¬ 
dates’ nights. It is only a few steps around the 
blunt end to see who is occupying the basement 
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space. I am subconsciously disappointed not to 
find John’s sign over the door. 

At the River I come upon the magnificent and 
unfamiliar world of the Houses, the ‘‘New 
Houses” to me, although they are beginning to 
measure their age in decades and to take on the 
ivy-coated patina of passing years. 

Once more I am a stranger in my own home 
town. But, as I walk the hard-surfaced paths 
which bisect the manicured lawns, the new and 
the unfamiliar begin to blend with the old and 
the familiar to become the amalgam Harvard 
“ the same Harvard that occupied this ancient 
ground three hundred years ago — the same Har¬ 
vard which will undoubtedly continue to occupy 
it three centuries hence — the Harvard which has 
never ceased to change since the day it was 
founded and yet has always remained distinctly 
and unmistakably Harvard. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes probably once felt as 
I do today when, as an Old Grad, he returned 
to Cambridge. Undoubtedly he experienced the 
same pleasure at the discovery of an old, familiar 
spot and the same feeling of somewhat lonely 
strangeness in the face of the new. Emerson 
must have felt it and Owen Wister and Charles 
Francis Adams and Francis Parkman and James 
Russell Lowell and tens of thousands of others, 
great and near great and small. Almost all of 
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them have stood on this ground, amidst different 
surroundings, and felt as I do now. 

I have nothing in common with the Harvard 
of Holmes or Emerson or Adams or Parkman 
or, for that matter, with the Harvard of the 
boys hutrying past me in their baggy khaki 
trousers. Nor could any of these people have 
much in common with the Harvard that I knew 
in 1914. But these are merely superficial as¬ 
pects. Underlying them is that intangible entity, 
a concept if you will, but none the less real 
because of it, which, through the centuries, has 
refused to compromise with truth or with free¬ 
dom of thought and speech and which is dedi¬ 
cated to stimulating the intellectual interests 
of young men so that they will go forth and 
discover the miracle of life for themselves. 

Perhaps this is what Harvard means to the 
Old Grad, but he will most certainly be em¬ 
barrassed if you ask him. 

Edward Streeter received the 
degree of A,B. from Harvard in 
1^14, He has been Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Bank of New York 
since His hooks include 

**Dere Mable/* a World War 1 
classic^ and ^‘Father of the 
Brider 
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FAMILY FEELING 


I T TOOK place in Milwaukee about twenty 
years ago. A small group who had arrived 
a day ahead of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs were spending the 
evening in traditional fashion at the home of 
a distinguished local alumnus. They had 
come from widely separated parts of the country. 
Each one held an important place in his field, — 
law, medicine, banking, insurance, engineering, 
manufacturing. Their college classes ranged 
from i8go to 1927. 

At a time like this conversation will follow 
many channels. Suddenly one of the men — a 
banker from Boston — suggested that each of us 
try to explain what prompts him to drop every¬ 
thing and travel a long distance to attend 
gatherings of Harvard men. “Why do we do 
it?” he asked. 

There was a variety of answers, the emphasis 
in each case determined by the age of the speaker. 



JOHN S. TOMAJAN 

But at least in one respect all were agreed: they 
were grateful and proud to be members of an 
illustrious family. 

I have often thought of that evening. And I 
have come to believe that at some time in his 
life each one of us experiences the entire gamut 
of reasons expressed by that group in Milwaukee. 
The quality of one’s appreciation ~ its depth — 
is governed to a great extent by his maturity. 
It is in reality a matter of evolution. For ex¬ 
ample, my feeling for Harvard has passed 
through four phases. 

The first phase began in high school when I 
decided that I wanted to go to Harvard. There 
had been no precedent for this in my family. 
But I felt that Harvard was the best. And I 
wanted the best. In this phase I was interested 
in what I would get at Harvard. 

My seven years in Cambridge at the College 
and the Law School comprised the second phase. 
They were exciting years even though, because 
I was dependent entirely on my own resources, 
I was unable to participate as extensively in the 
undergraduate experience as might have been 
possible had I been under less financial pres¬ 
sure. Nevertheless, I was completely happy be¬ 
cause I was at Harvard, where I wanted to be. 

It was during this phase, at the end of my 
Junior year, that I stayed in Cambridge for 
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Commencement Week for the first time. When I 
saw that large gathering of distinguished alumni 
so many of whom had made their mark in the 
world — a former President of the United States, 
senators, congressmen, judges, diplomats, finan¬ 
ciers, industrialists — it suddenly dawned upon 
me that I had not gone to Cambridge merely 
to get an education. By that act I had become a 
life member of an illustrious familyl But I was 
only in the early stages of the maturing process, 
for I was still thinking in terms of the advantages 
to me of being a member of that family. And I 
erroneously assumed that these returning alumni 
had been attracted to Cambridge in June prin¬ 
cipally by nostalgia. 

The twenty years following my graduation 
from the Law School were the third phase in 
the development of my appreciation of Harvard. 
With my formal education completed my first 
responsibility was to clear off the obligations I 
had incurred in the process. My liabilities were 
$2,000 in legal obligations and a number of 
moral obligations; my assets a buoyant spirit and 
a job paying $i 8 a week. Over a period of years 
I repaid the loans, scholarships and other aid 
I had received. 

But I still felt an obligation to Harvard which 
I hoped I might fulfil. Opportunities for service 
opened up —first, in the Harvard Club of 
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Worcester, whose freshman scholarship had given 
me my start, and subsequently in the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, in the Alumni Association and 
on the Fund Council. As time went on it became 
clear that this was an obligation which could 
never be fully repaid. In 1950 I spoke, as vice 
president of the Alumni Association, at the 
Senior Class Day Exercises. This is what I said 
on that point: 

“On the day you chose Harvard College as 
your Alma Mater — and, incidentally, she chose 
you — you started forces in motion which would 
eventually convert you into a Harvard alumnus. 
The significance of that decision will grow in 
importance as the years pass. You will be im¬ 
pressed with the character of that family of 
which you are about to become a member. Also, 
with the passage of time and with your increas¬ 
ing maturity, you will develop a deep and in¬ 
tense feeling of gratitude to Harvard — a feeling 
of spiritual obligation which you will try all 
your life, without success, to repay. For curi¬ 
ously, and yet, not so ciniously, you will discover 
that the more you try to give of yourself to 
Harvard the more you will find yourself in her 
debt.” 

Evolution is a continuing process. No sharp 
line separates one phase from the next. We 
find that we have gradually reached a new level. 
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The fourth and final phase in the development 
of my appreciation of Harvard took place on 
that evening in Milwaukee nearly twenty years 
ago. It was then that I became aware that the 
earlier bases for my affection, though convincing 
at the time, were superficial when placed beside 
the real reasons for Harvard’s greatness. 

Harvard is more than a department store 
of education. For more than three centuries she 
has tried to inspire reverence for knowledge, 
for the truths discovered in the past, and to in¬ 
tensify a sense of responsibility for the continuity 
of that process. Not discovery merely for its 
own sake, but rather for the service of man. For 
more than three centuries she has by her own 
example given courage not only to her sons, but 
to all lovers of freedom — courage to seek the 
truth and to do the right even at the risk of 
losing popularity for the moment. 

This virtue is not confined to Flarvard alone. 
It is the purpose of most colleges. But after all, 
our interest is in Harvard. And we can with 
proper pride take inspiration from the knowl¬ 
edge that she is continuing her contribution to 
our country and to the world — a contribution 
which has been in process with constantly in¬ 
creasing effectiveness since 1636. 

We never sing, and rarely read, the final 
stanza of “Fair Harvard.” In the light of my 
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own experience, of the evolution of my appre¬ 
ciation of our Alma Mater, I find a newer and 
deeper meaning in these words: 

Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 

To thy children the lesson still give. 

With freedom to think, and with patience to bear. 
And for right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered error moor thee at its side. 
As the world on truth*s current glides by; 

Be the herald of light, and the bearer of love. 

Till the stock of the Puritans die. 

John S. Tomajan received the 
degree of A.B, from Harvard in 
1^14; LL,B.j ipi8. He is Presi¬ 
dent of the Washburn Com¬ 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
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